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1/1 subscriptions are stopped promptly at ea 


piration uniess renewed 


Price of McCall's Magazine 
McCa.u’s MAGAZINE is 10 cents a copy 
at any news-stand or McCall Pattern 


Agency If your newsdealer does not rry 
CALL’S, please t notify us. The subscripti 
price $s now ;j cer year ssues t 
ge free for | nited | States, Al , Porto 
Kico, Mexico and the Hawaiian and Philippine 
cone for ( nada, $1.00 a ye ar reign 
tries > if tjr le t ' ~ 


When ~a Subecrintion eal 


If your magazine wrapper is stamped 
“Expires,” your subscription expires 
] | ‘ 


with this copy i rut a ‘ 
stamps or Money Order (which you cat 

fro any Post Office r R. F. D. Carrier or 
Expre ss Office) and mail within ten d 

you will not miss the next n her lor ( i 
ind loreign, no stamps ccepted sen M 
Order Always sign your name the s ‘ LD) 
not sign Mrs. George at jwn once and ter 
Mrs. Mary Brown Wi plainly your f 
name and address, so there can be no mistake 
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please be patient if there its a little delay 
n mailing it y r tirst copy It nths 
of our busiest season we receive s 
of a million subscription oré oore Mentic n issue 
with which subscription ts git ‘ at 
not start with back 1 bers "if th rrent iss 
is sold out when your order is received 
subscription begins with the following 
We send personal nowledgments f im 
vidual subscriptions only when requested 
C omplaints 


If your magazine does not reach you 
by the first of the month, whos e issue you 


ire waiting tor, tity S$ at 
inother copy For example, if the Sept ‘ 
number has not been received before Septe 
ber ist, then write us, briefly, giving the follow 
ing information: (1) Mentior st 1 ‘ 
eived, remembering that in July you received 
the A ust nun ber (not the | yf mber { ) 
Tell date you subscribed; (3) Mention a nt 
of money sent, and how, if y: sent it rect 
) Send original receipt, if you gave your 


subscription to an agent 


Change of Address 


If you intend to change your address 
please give us four weeks’ notice. We 


cannot make a change f idress o1 r list, 

nless you give your c« plete vlad dress s 
well as your new ddress It will help if 
you also mention the date you subscribed 
Manuscripts 


The Editor is not responsible for loss 
or injury to manuscripts, dra awings, 


ind photographs submitted M scrif st 
be accompanied by stamped and addressed en 
velopes for their returr 

Advertisements 


We will not knowingly, or intention- 
ally, insert advertisements from other 


than perfectly reliable firms or business met 
If cckantiaas find any of them to be other 
wise, we will esteem it a favor if they will sv 
advise us, giving full particulars 
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light you see along the ho- 
rizon is the dawning of the 
Woman's Age. 

“Whether you like it or not 
is a matter of supreme indiffer- 


ence; the movement, steady as 





sunrise, implacable as evolution, 
will go its appointed way. Whether you 
like it or not, Woman is the Paladin, enor- 
mous and strong, of the ideals of to- 
morrow. She is the future; she is the 
future home; she is the future state—for 
she is in the majority both in numbers and 
in common sense and she has withal a 
kind of civic integrity which may be un- 
scrupulous but which makes nevertheless 
for victory.”—A significant extract from 
Vance Thompson’s new book, /) oman. 
S& 


‘INCE the war’s inception, we might 
S as well have been transplarted to 
a new planet, judging by the amazing 
discoveries we are making about the rest 
of the people in the world. Russia, Persia, 
Montenegro, Japan, were only words to us 
hefore; 
with personal idiosyncrasies. If we would 
be only moderately well educated these 
days we must have a world acquaintance. 
In next month’s McCa.v’s, the September 
issue, Princess Radzivill has an article, 
Lost—a Kingdom, on the new existence 
confronting the son and daughters of the 
ex-Czar that will command your interest 
and bring you closer to our new partner 


Y this time, I imagine, you are all well 
on the way to the final payments on 


whereas, now they are neighbors 


republic. 


your Liberty bond or bonds and are suf-° 


fused with that peculiar glow of virtuous 
satisfaction that comes from a duty car- 
ried out and found in the doing to be 
rather pleasant than otherwise. Even 
aside from the pleasure of indulging one’s 
patriotism, there is something alluring 
about being a financier to the point of 
owning a government bond or so. 


. J 
sae 
a= 
passed 


NCE, as a young girl, | 
through a period of questioning the 


value of the time I spent in reading 
fiction. As I thought it over, I was very 
much afraid I should decide it was a total 
waste and so impossible in my busy exis- 
tence—and “afraid” it was because I liked 
to read better than to do almost anything 
else. It was six weeks before I found 
justification for the pastime; but even 
though it was a reason founded on ex- 
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SPEAKING OF McCALL’S 


“THE WORLD’S SO FULL 


pediency then, I am more than ever con- 
vinced now that it was a good one. We 
can't grow all by ourselves; we need the 
constant jostling of different people; and 
no ordinary life furnishes us enough 
‘folks” for that. Fiction, then, has a real 
role to play. It introduces us to people we 
might never have known otherwise; it 
constantly readjusts our sense of propor- 
tions, enhances our sense of values, cre- 
ates new vistas for us. All of which is in- 
troductory to the announcement of three 
ood stories for our September issue: The 
Best Half, a love story, and—the unusual 
part of it—built up on an idea, by Eliza- 
beth Newport Hepburn, a familiar name 
to magazine readers; The Eternal Privi- 
lege, a married-life problem story by 
Nancy Gunter Boykin, whom you already 
know well; and The Great /dea, by Re- 
becca Hooper Eastman. Then, of course, 
there will be another interest-compelling 
instalment of our serial, The Nameless 
Man, by Natalie Sumner Lincoln, 


SE 

v is exceedingly important that there be 

tin to preserve the summer vegetables 
and fruit for use next winter,” is the an- 
nouncement made by Secretary Redfield 
of the Department of Commerce. “The 
housewife who helps us provide that sup- 
ply by lessening her own demand for tin- 
packed goods and by accepting goods in 
fiber or paper instead of tin, whenever 
there is no deterioration in the change, is 
undoubtedly doing her bit in a patriotic 
manner. Many products, such as coffee, 
tea, tobacco, soap powders, cleaners, shoe 
and metal polish, soap and shaving pre- 
parations, talcum powders, alum, baking 
powders, condiments, raisins, 
prunes and various drugs and chemicals, 
mostly now packed in tin, can be packed 
in the new fiber containers, which are 


spices, 


cheaper, are sanitary, and are easily dis- 
posed of by burning or otherwise. 

“For home use, in putting up jellies 
and preserves, the fiber containers may be 
used, and will be found cheap and satis- 
factory. Information as to where they 
may be obtained will be gjadly furnished 
inquirers who address the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, or any 
of its branches in the several cities of the 


3S 
AIDEN AUNTS, that long-suffering 
branch of the human family, are 
fast getting to the point of receiving the 
The following is 


country.” 


glory that is due them, 
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—THAT REMINDS US 


OF A 


taken from a recent editorial in the New 
York Tribune: 

“W. W. Gibson, the young English poet, 
recently lamented the fact that the war 
has claimed many of the members of the 
newer literary circle of his country and 
left the work of literary criticism in the 
hands of ‘our maiden aunts.’ This phrase 
would subject the poet to the suspicion of 
being a very youthful radical if his ‘maid- 
en aunt’ did not appear, on closer study, 
to be no aunt at all, but only a figure oi 
speech. Mr. ‘maiden aunt’ is 
really the typical pedantic male survivor 
of the mid-Victorian period. 

“However, it is unfair that this phrase, 
maiden aunt, should have become the tra 
ditional symbol of masculine squeamish- 
ness and reactionaryism. We object to 
the undeserved odium thus cast upon 
advanced person. 

“The maiden aunt to-day—in America 
at least—is often the greatest radical of 
the family. * * * She enjoys a leis- 
ure for disinterested thinking which we 
have neither permitted our worried par- 
ents to have nor made use of ourselves. 
She has become a real modern, socialis- 
tically inclined, a sympathetic admirer of 


Gibson's 


an 


Bat Quinlan, an amateur authority in 
Cubist Art, a dabbler in Bergson and 


Freud, a feminist and a subscriber to “The 
Masses.’ She is doubtless acquainted with 
the novels of Galsworthy and Wells, the 
plays of Brieux and Bernard Shaw’s pre- 
faces. She has probably read The Leaves 
of Grass, Sanine and éven Shakespeare's 
comedies without being greatly scandal- 
ized. She would be a better arbiter of 
literary progress than the nephew who en- 
joys When a Man’s a Man and has yet to 
discover Omar Khayyam. 

“Somebody is to blame for our present 
standards. But the trouble is not with the 
maiden aunt, but with that healthy mascu- 
line being commonly called the man in the 
street. It was not to catch the eye of the 
maiden aunt that the picture was placed 
on the cover of the popular magazine. It 
is not the maiden aunt who creates the de- 
mand for a literature which will put no 
strain on an intellect already tired with 
the worries of not the 
maiden aunt whose literary taste requires 
the vigilance of Mr. Sumner’s vice squad; 
not she for whose sake literary criticism 


business. It is 


must often play the press agent for best 
sellers; not she whose comfort and privi- 
leges are most disturbed by new ideas. 
“It is pretty evident who is the colored 
individual in the American intellectual 
woodpile ; and the culprit has no right to 
try to make an alibi of his literary aunty.” 





NUMBER OF THINGS” 


OETRY has apparently come into its 

own again despite the expressed atti 
tude toward it of the 
As a matter of fact, however, there is 
only one person out of ten who doesn’t 
like poetry, not for daily fare, of course, 
but for that occasional flight into the un 
known, the mysterious, the unattainable, 
that fascinates us all. The number of 
poetry magazines and the amount of verse 


average person. 


the general magazines carry is proof of 
this liking. Our September McCat’s will 


have two poems: one, Love's Simplicity, 
by Harry Kemp; and the other, The 
Storm, by E. Irene Finch. 

oS 


ROM the Women’s Committee of the 

Council of National Defense comes a 
request that the the country 
“Keep up local charities.” With the de- 
mands made on incomes by the war, and 
then the natural human tendency to be 
more interested in something distant, hom 
charities are apt to be disregarded. But 
whatever the national need, the poor and 
helpless in the community need as much 
attention as before. As the Council sug- 
gests, this is the the 
country must feel their responsibility. 


Sse 

. =: 

HERE is such a multitude of perti- 
nent interests and 
abroad in the werld to-day that making 
up a magazine itself not into 
what else can we think up for it, but what 
can we possibly bear to leave out. The 
woman, for instance, who owns or runs an 
automobile ought to know a heap of things 
so that she won't have on occasion to wear 
that disconcerting, impotent expression 
that comes over a feminine chauffeur 
when her car stops in front of a line of 
honkers and refuses to start again. In the 
September issue, Harry Van Emden, the 


women of 


where women of 


° significant facts 


resolves 


wizard automobile repair man, begins his 
series of half a dozen articles on My Car. 
Mr. Van Emden has had a personal and 
intimate acquaintance with several hun- 
dreds of cars and their equally varied dis- 
positions, so that he writes with authority. 
The first article will be on the General 
Care of the Automobile. In our Home 
Beautiful series, ///umination as a Deco- 
rative Art is the article scheduled for next 
month. We are also going to have two 
pages of music in the Mc- 
CaLv’s, a September love song with music 
by Charlotte DuVernet Butterfield. Other 
interests, with fashions prominent, loom 
large; but we will leave them for you to 
discover in your next month’s McCatv’s. 


September 
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17 \* you ever have gone camping you doubtless know how many things Ivory 
=I | Soap can do and how well it does them. Clothes and dishes, pots and pans, 
the bath and toilet—everything requiring soap needs nothing but Ivory. 






No garment or utensil is too dirty for Ivory to clean thoroughly. No skin, fabric, or 
surface is delicate enough to be injured by it. It is not only safe but sure because the 
high grade materials and skillful manufacture which make it mild and pure also give it 


extraordinary detergent, or cleansing, value. 


Every year thousands who go camping profit by this lesson in Ivory’s all-round efficiency. 
They discover that in addition to the purposes for which they always have used it, there 
are a hundred and one other’needs which it meets perfectly. 


IVORY SOAP. . . . [iit]... . 99% PURE 


Factories at leorydale, O.; Port loory, N.Y .; Kansas City, Kans.; 
Hamilton, Canada 
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: has ao 
changed the 
whole face of the 
world for us, but 





it is also a dis- 


the 








to coverer of new B y 


values within our- 





selves, new qualities ; perhaps 

the discoverer of a lack of certain qualities we 
thought were there. 
us—perhaps it has already shown you—whether 
or not we can meet life with gallantry, a test 
that it is well should come to all of us some time 


Soon it may be showing 


in our lives. 

A gallant spirit means more than the stoic 
fortitude of the Spartan, more than the uncom- 
plaining submission of the Christian, more than 
the buoyant exuberance of the pagan; it means 
more than any one of these because it ts all of 
them together. A _ gallant 
achievement. Not 
exalted birth, but its presence marks the aristo- 
crat of the race. A few fortunate humans are 
born possessing it ready-made; but for the great 
we have only the possibilities and 


spirit 1S a 
wealth, not 


precious 


possession, an 


mass of us, 
must nurture it, guard it painfully and carefully 
from disintegration, hold onto it with both hands 
when once its strength appears. It is the gallant 
spirits who make the world livable; the others 
would wash it away with their tears. 


GALLANT spirit has elements in it that 
A would tempt a poet. No dross is there. 

All steel and finely tempered, it faces the 
world, not arrogantly, but bravely simple. It 
stands ready for its answer to the question it has 
put to Life. Doubts, regrets, evasions, if it 
knows of them, it does not show it. It can be 
broken but never bent. 

And it is this spirit, this gallant spirit, that 
the war is searching out. Individual 
are before every one of us. If they have not yet 
been demanded of us, then our imagination, 
taught by the experience of our Allies, can show 
them to us, marching down upon us. Material 
sacrifices of course !—money, time, the losing of 
our individual purpose in a national purpose. 
3eyond that, the upsetting of all our values, our 
stability, our sense of security, our prim little 


sacrifices 


JUST BETWEEN 
OURSELVES 


2DIiTOR 





philosophy of life and 
meaning; and the most poig 


nant, the sharing perhaps, 


with our country, of our 
It is a test we all 


to be 


children. 


welcome, probably ; 


passed by would he depriy 


— — I 


ing us of one of the dearest 
privileges of the human race, a sharing-together 
invited 


in the menace of disaster. Not to be 


to the test would be soul devastating. 


be price that will be demanded of you will 
be a matter of individual concern. That you 
pay must interest the nation, but how you pa) 
is, in the final analysis, the essential thing. Dox 
that gallant spirit we all of us want, no matter 
how unsteady our pretensions, surprise you by it 
insistence, or does it rise only for the second that 
will give you a glimmer of its beauty [t is an 
important question, And one that in its answer 
will show the whole caliber of your life. If in 
all the little crises you have paid the price your 
self and not exacted some of the payment from 
near have 
whimpering that it 


those you, if you endured withou 
wouldn't have happened 11 
some one else had done his part, then now when 
the war, with its common burden, comes to try 
your spirit before the eyes of your neighbors, 
your pride need not fear the issue. A 
spirit is loyal, and in reward for all the years that 
you have spent in bringing it to maturity, it will 
Each 
time that you have held steady before a storm, 
that you have refused to cry out for mercy, for 
sympathy, will have added that much more possi- 
bility of endurance. The stamina that will be the 
result of all the pain of those multitudes of small 
buffetings will have its comforting side. 


gallant 


come in the big crisis of its own accord. 


SUPERWOM \N you will be, standing up 
A on the hilltop to meet the peril, with your 

head back and the wind at your skirts, an 
infectious courage in your eyes and the healing 
of the world in your heart. Flabbiness, of which 
nothing can come but disintegration, deteriora 
tion, carries defeat within itself both for the in 
dividual and the nation. Your gallant spirit it 
may be that will win the war. 
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RUSSIA 


IN THE MAKING 


WOMEN WHO HAVE HELPED TO FREE A NATION 


By MATILDA ROBBINS 





Russian 


palace ! 


HE red flag—the banner of the new 
Democracy—is draped over the 


On it is lettered the inscription, “Long live free 


czar’s 
Russia!” ‘The revolutionary soldiers and work- 
ers’ committee, the representatives of the Rus- 
sian people, are holding the Provisional Govern- 
: ment to the open road of democracy, and refuse 
to be side-tracked by mere reformism. Throughout the length 
and breadth of the vast country, from the frozen wastes of 
Siberia to the sunny clime of Crimea, a pxan of joy, hope, 
hearts, and finds an 











and liberty rises out of millions of 
echo in the hearts of other millions all over the world. 

The doors of the dungeons into which the beast of czar- 
dom cast the finest and best that Russia produced—men and 
women of vision and high ideals—have been opened, and 
one hundred and fifty thousand victims of autocracy have 
been liberated. From the cruelties of prisons, the revolu- 
tionists went out to embrace liberty and, for the first time, 
to breathe air unpolluted by the Romanoffs. 

Dreams that, for a century, have 
revolutionists 


Dreams come true! 
given us the noblest deeds of the 
and the blackest crimes of the autocracy. Dreams that have 
thousands to death and other thousands into exile! 
have made assassins out of 
thinkers! 


Russian 


sent 
Dreams that 
girls, and terrorists out of noble 


young, delicate 

Dreams of a 
czar—without 
Russia for a free people! 


free Russia! A Russia without a police 


spies—without prisons! A free 
Such were the dreams of the heroes against oppression. 
From the early dawn of the awakening of Russian 
liberal-thought, women have left their impress on it. As 
early as 1819, twenty-nine women were mercilessly flogged 
for taking part in a rebellion; and, in 1825, in the first or- 
ganized fight for political expression, the wives of the De- 
cembrists were exiled to Siberia with their husbands. Along 
the interminable stretches of waste country, these women 
trod, leaving their footprints upon a road that was destined 
to become the Calvary road of thousands of their sisters. 
The freeing of the serfs by Alexander II, in 1860, suc- 
ceeded a number of sporadic attempts to secure the land 
for the people, and was followed by a reaction from the 
government to suppress the rapidly growing revolutionary 


spirit among the peasantry 


The young daughters of the landed middle class looked 
up from their Pushkin, Byron, and George Sand, and saw 
life in all its grim reality about them. Their own culture, 
their travel, their luxurious homes, their lives, 
all—all were extracted from the blood and 
starving peasants. Their acquaintance with western civili- 
zation and its literature, the revolutions on the continent, 
and the growing unrest, under obsolete social conditions, 
were the paths that led the Russian girl from the sewing 
circle and the novel to the secret society. 

In these societies, thought germinated quickly. There 
the young woman began to read the best thought of the 
day. She began to think, to reason, to compare. She saw 
about her the dense ignorance of the peasants, and their 
terrible sufferings in the struggle for bread. What was to 
be done? The message of a new day had to be carried to 
the peasant. He had to be taught to know his real oppres- 
sor, and then be organized for revolt. 


sheltered 
bone of the 


The 


home, 


HUS began the glorious crusade into the people 
new Russian woman left everything behind her 
and entered the impenetrable dark- 
Schools were opened and the 


riches, culture, honors 
ness of the people’s lives. 
peasants were taught that the land belonged to them and 
The awakened Russian youth urged imme- 
Defying con- 


must be theirs. 
diate reforms and the abolition of serfdom. 
ventions and hardships, these young women got into the 
remotest villages, lived in the wretched hovels of the peas- 
ants, ate their coarse fare, slept in crowded rooms or in the 
fields, and carried with them the message of a new day. 

Katherine Breshkovskaya, who spent twenty-three years 
in exile and has just returned to Russia an old woman of 
seventy three to see her dreams realized at last, started as 
a teacher on her father’s estate, as did scores of other en- 
lightened women, who subordinated their passionate desire 
for the education and emancipation of their sex to the 
emancipation of the people. 

Recalling those days of early propaganda, Madame 
Breshkovskaya says: “Fired by such ideals, I saw the poor 
degraded slaves all around me, and i longed to set them 
free. At first, I believed that freedom could be reached 
through the government. No revolutionary spirit had yet 
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kindled. It 
The abolition of slavery was soon to be effected; so was 
the trial by jury; and these promised reforms sent a social 
Russia. I read of enthusiasts 
and 


been was the first great era of the liberals. 


impulse sweeping through 
going to the 
nurses. I read of agricultural schools opened and model 
farms laid out. Filled with young enthusiasm, I opened a 
little school near our estate.” 

But the long-hoped-for reforms 


peasants as doctors, school-teachers, 


failed to materialize, 


and the freeing of the serfs still left them landless. Dis- 
content began to spread, and the 
landlords enlisted the government ——_- — 


for the wholesale flogging and re- 


The 


pression of the peasants. 


cries of the starving as- 
ants were met with the 
knout and the prison, 


and the leaders of the 
discontented 
executed or exiled. 

The peaceful 
propaganda of the 
Word, and the 
hopes of the Liber- 
als for reforms, 
failed. Something 
more 


were 


drastic than 
teaching school 


and petitioning the 


Emperor was 
needed. The day 
of action was at 


hand—the day for 
revolutionary 
propaganda of the 
Deed. 


ROUPS 


being 


were 
organ- 
ized in all the large 


centers of Russia, 
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of the revolutionary student groups, and soon threw her- 


self into the work for the liberation of the people with an 
abandon and fervor which, in the years to come, made her 


such an heroic figure 


Unassuming, refined, the 
indomitable spirit of the fighter which was hidden in her, 


gentle Sophia did not suggest 
nor her capacity for self-sacrifice and unflinching loyalty to 


the Cause. It was this young girl who was chosen to fire 












a revolver into a bottle of nitroglycerin, should a cet 
tain piece of work fail, and the revolutionists be appre 
hended. And it was Sophia Perovskaya who 

— died on the scaffold that another tyrant 
; might no longer oppress the peo 

ple With four men com 

rades, she was executed 

on April 16, 1881, for the 

assassination of Alex- 

ander Il, 

It is estimated that 

between tne yea! 

ot 1875, a! the 

Revolution of 
1905, about two 

hundred and fift 

thor d evolu- 

tion were im- 

prisoned or exiled, 

il d, ot thi n - 

per nearl om 

third were women 

nh endiess pro 

ce won ot narty! 

1 lL 2g t cause 

noble army in the 

rigi.t te Freedom 


womel 


Russian revolu 


and, from these tionary history is 
centers, under- On t'other side of the hedge replete, are but 
ground, Russia Thert's many a foot goes free, few out of the 


worked and spread 


its revolutionary 


Shod foot and bare foot lilting by 
The house of my babe and me. 


great number 


whose activities 


doctrines among were never re- 
the peasants and There's one lad whistles as he goes, corded Such 
workers. The And one who swings a cane, names as Perov 

secret distribution And once two whispering lovers kissed skaya, Sophia 
of literature and Each other in the rain. Bardin, Vera Za- 


proclamations, call- 
ing upon the peo- 
ple to rise and 
throw off the yoke 
of the czar and the 


landlords, became 
the supreme 
achievement of the 
revolutionists, and 
their greatest of- 
fense. The government replied by arresting them in thou- 
sands, and locking them away in fortresses, or exiling 


them to Siberia. 
was terrorism. 
It is here, in these terrorist groups, that we find the 
Side by side with the men, 
we find women revolutionists. Not as mere complements 
to the men, but as their equals—nay, their superiors. It is 
here that we find Sophia Perovskaya, one of the most in- 
domitable, the most fearless type of woman revolutionist. 
As a young girl, she left her aristocratic home and 
came to Petrograd in search of education. But among the 
awakened youth of the capital, Sophia soon found an 
expression of the ideals after which her own impression- 
able nature was in quest. She began to frequent meetings 


Naturally, the reaction to this absolutism 


flower of Russia’s womanhood. 


Ah, dear and dear's my little house, 
Mother and wife am | é, Olga Figner, 

But oh, I wonder where they go, 
Those feet a-lilting by! 





lis 


sulitch, Breshkovy 


skaya, Vera and 
the 
Kornilov, 

Lubato 
vitch, Jes ie Helf 
Marie Spiri- 
donova, and Fialka 


sisters 


Sophia 
man, 


stand for countless 
others “unknown, 


unhonored and unsung,” but just as wonderful, as noble, 
and as important to the revolution as their prototypes 

The dominant the woman 
revolutionist was her utter disregard of the 


To her, they did not exist; they were obliterated in 


characteristic of Russian 


restrictions ol 


sex, 
the magnitude of the work to be done. Thus we find young 
and delicate girls exposing themselves to the rigors of 


travels through frozen wastes and endless steppes, to carry 
the the revolution to the We find 
women about to become mothers risking their lives and the 
lives of their unborn children to serve the Cause. We find 
lovers, amid great sufferings, urging one or the other to 
Oh, the self-imposed discipline 


message of masses 


go on with the sacred work 
and asceticism of this noble Russian youth! 


[Continued on page 50] 
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By OLIVE 


OHN’S people were rather of the opinion that the 
Indian Civil Service had gained some distinction and 
a certain future glory when John, passing out first 

of his year, entered it, and put in for Jaipur. 

John was twenty-three, and very true to that new type 
of young man who has, or seems to have, an elegant dis- 
dain for any of the 
solemnities of life 


—home, parental 
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affection, government of country, accepted cleverness of 
men of moment, and all other things which come within 
the scope of untried, over-pampered, youthful criticism. 
He was quite personable, and much sought after by the 
Kingston gatherings. His people lived there in good, solid 
style, but felt nearer town when John was at home, owing 
to his caustic wit and languid style of oratory. 

It was during a walk, taken to meditate upon his own 
future and its splendors, that John fell in iove—at least, he 
met, in one of the smaller paths of 
Richmond Park, the lady who was to 
hecome, very swiftly indeed, and most 
entirely, his delight. He had known 
her before, slightly, but, as he would 
have put it, and did later on, he hadn't 
“realized” until that fateful moment. 
She was petite, using the word as 


: 
> 
; 
P 
the French do, to imply a certain 
fragile smallness, and a freshness of 
| skin and hair, and a crispness of 
speech and manner. Her name was 
Ernestine, and John worshiped her. 
He became silent, 
. abstracted, disdained 
his food: in. short. 
John, like any other 
youth who had never 
heard of the Indian 
Civil Service, much 
less passed out first, 
fell ordinarily in love 


ND Ernestine re- 
turned it all ador- 
She was a per- 
sonality. She had charm, 
and, what was more seri- 
ous, a sense of proportion 
equal to her humor. John 
used to sit at her feet in 
the garden, and talk about 
himself by the hour, and 
she listened, and stroked 
his hair, and smiled at 
him. John had _ his 
ments of forgetfulness 
after they were engaged, 
and read poetry to her and 
made it for her, and told 
her about the satin shine 
of her hair and the flower- 
likeness of her face—good, 
old-fashioned 
speeches, which it is to be 
hoped will last forever. 
John believed them to be 
quite original, and did not 
even shy at rose-petal lips. 
He had an amazing, abso- 


ably. 


mo- 


love 


lutely top-notch conceit, 
and yet he was not all a 
prig. He did have real 


moments when the terror 
of parting gripped him, and he 
realized, vaguely, that marriage, 
even if it should hamper ambition, 
had a heavenly side. At these times, 
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he yearned for a separate income, so that he could pick 


Ernestine up, and carry her off, and be happy with her 
ever alter 

November came, and the parting, at last, and the awful 
platiorm at Charing Cross (John was going by way ot 


Marseilles), and the very last moments. 


little white round the mouth, 


seemed 


OHN 


and 


ice-cold and a 


had 


Was 


Ernestine never smaller, never more 
adorable, never so worth every heart-beat he had ever had 
She did not cry, 
looked black, and she gripped John’s hand with a strength 
he had never guessed she could possess 

“more than to anything else.” 


“Beastly windy here 


but she choked a little, and her gray eyes 


3e true to me,” she said; 
John nodded; then said jerkily: 
what ?” 
want swear to be 
truer to me than to anything else in your life 
He said: “I swear,” mechanically, and did not in the 


“Darling, did you hear? | you to 


least realize what she meant. Ernestine knew; there were 
two years nearly to live through before she was to go out 
to him; and she knew his nature 

He kissed her hard, just before the train started; his 


light, brilliant eyes looked oddly misty; he was a youth ot 
but he had 


away 


his time fallen in love. 


So he sailed and came to India in safety, and 


found Jaipur (which he had got all right, owing to being 
so. brilliant) pleasant, and since he was new and 
smart, and rather witty, early became at home with every 
one. He wrote weekly to Ernestine, and Ernestine’s letters 
came regularly, letters that loved him and laughed at him 
They were the letters of a lover, and 


when he had read them, and then re- 


quite 


and comforted him. 
John said, “Darling !” 


“care” 


plied to them carefully, and never thought that was, 
after all, a quite unnecessary thing in love letters at any 
time 

Ernestine said: “Don’t say ‘yes’ and ‘no’ to every ques- 
tion, dearest; it makes me feel so businesslike!” 

He found that very feminine, indeed, and rallied her 
upon her lack of literal understanding. This was after a 
year or so apart, and keen love had flickered down to 


honest, manly expectation on John’s part. He was saving 
up hard, and he meant to have a very jolly bungalow ready 
for He bade her, in one letter, stttdy French 
and amateur acting, and also told her to be 
her wedding dress made so as to form the piece de resist- 
ance for a presentation frock later in the year. 

Ernestine fine 
tences in the letter. But then, even if he 
a little hard, he had knelt at her feet one summer's night, 
after a quarrel they had had, and told her stumblingly, 
and even shakily, that he had been a “beast” and a “brute” 
and that he was quite unworthy of her. His boyish, arro 


Ernestine. 
sure and have 


raised eyebrows over these two sen- 


was didactic and 


face rose again before her as she read, with its ex 
Ernestine 


gant 
pression of aloof-criticism and self-knowledge. 
wrote back promptly and informed John that her French, 
since Paris schooldays, had remained quite satisfactory, and 
that her frock should have enough spare material to sup 
port a train whenever the stupendous emergency should 


arrive. 


J )HN, meanwhile, was going from victory to victory. H« 

was clever, and he possessed the power to organize 
Jaipur became a model district, and John was noticed by 
the He had expected this, worked for it, 
knew but the offer of Neep-hi, a vast 
district somewhere around Rangoon, came upon him as a 
shock It was a offer, and a big Men, 
good men, were a little scarce in India that year, and one 
of the Powers himself put the case to John. 


Powers and 


that he deserved it; 


big proposition 


John, tanned now, and of new seriousness as became a 
prosperous official, entertained the big man in his bunga- 
The Neep-hi district had been much disturbed, and 
The old names 


low 
needed some new blood to help its ruling. 
were no good, and Jaipur had answered to John’s treat- 
John was the man. 


ment wonderfully. 








“It's very gow tf you to say so, sir,” he said. “I'm 
tremendously pleased my work's been satisfactory, and 
er—honored at your offer.” 

“There's one disadvantage—only one, my boy,” the big 
man said. ‘Only on No woman in the case! Phat 
needn't trouble you, | think. 1 see you are not a married 
man!” 


John had, tora second only, the sense Of gasping that a 


deep-diver feels when he 
You—er1 


sir?” he asked politely 


is plunging dow! 


} 


mean, a married man could not have the post, 


“Precisely,” the big man replied are these un- 


official rules, you know: certain places are unsuitable, and 
so on But the main reason is, the work It has been 
proved avain and avain that marred men do not tackk 
this sort of district with the necessary zeal And, after all, 
it's a short job, comparatively a stepping stone, | think | 
may say in your case, to a very certain post, a post which 
has not yet been reached so easily in a career as you will 
reach it.” He was a clever man, and he had seen John’s 
momentary pause, and he had guessed a good deal in his 
swift, adding-two-and-two way and he had guessed 
rightly He meant John to take on Neep-ln, and he did 
not mean to let him balk for sentimental reasons 

lo John’s request to think it over, he replied with a 
hearty shoulder clap, and the words 

“I'm afraid | can’t grant that; there are other men, you 
know, other claims 

John's eves were on the ground in a physical s¢ I 


and he was hold 
hands, and saying: “Whe 


Ernestine: don't tor 


Richmond Park 
by the 
Settle 1 


a figurative they were in 
ing Ernestine very tightly 


rhat’s all | ask 


waiting l cat 


when? now 


ture me by Save up In.a year, l 


FRNI STINE had settled on a vear and a half, so as to be 

able to bring her fair share of the “saving Her 
mother’s illness had deterred the marriage for another 
half, and that time was nearly over now 


He could almost see the carpet-ol flame leaves upon the 


autumn ground, almost hear Ernestine’s voice, shy with a 
new shyness, unutterably mysterious and sweet 
“When—when you like then, John.” 
The great man coughed, then smiled 
‘So half-hearted about the work, is that it 


He took up his sun-helmet, and clapped his hands for 
his svce 

John gave a gulp, and then said steadily: “I accept your 
offer, si 

“Capital, capital. You'll ride down to the club with me, and 
I'll announce your new position,” the chief said ilingly 

So they drove down together, and John was tri 
umphantly announced 

He rode back alone to his empty bungalow. The mail 
was in, and Ernestine’s letter lay on top 

The lamp was lit, and the table laid for dinner John 
had collected some rather decent bits of silver, at odd m 
ments, from the bazaar, and in odd she ps rhe table really 
looked quite nice, and there was a bow! of chrysanthemums 
in the water, autumn flowers, oddly enough, of a flame and 
a deep-golden color 

He took up Ernestine’s letter and opened it 

“My darling—what a weak beginning for what I really 
feel—oh, darling, darling, only twe nths now! Is 1 
real? Can we believe it It 1 t is truc Oh, John! 

He crumpled the letter up sudden! hand 

Of course, Neep-hi was the chance f hi life i 
lutely the great chance \ fool could see that For a year, 
at the outside a year and a half, he would |} e to live 
there. Well, to put it plainly, he would have to post é 
his marriage until then It was beastly rough luch in 
fact, damnable; and yet, would any one wish him t efuse 


it? Why. for Ernestine, it meant everything as well! H 


life was hers: his promotion meant extra things for her, ot 


course. 
He picked up her letter again, smoothed it out, and 
forced himself to read it throug! He would have to cable 


12 


to her to-morrow, of course; he would make it a long 
cable, and never bother about the cost 

Right at the end of her letter, Ernestine said that she 
might have to miss a future mail or two as she was so 
very busy. 

He put the letter away in his pocket, and sat down to 
a singularly tasteless meal He was 
In the reading- 


dinner; it seemed 
thankful to change and go off to the club. 
room, he came upon old 
Colonel Hewitt, deep in the 
paper. 

The Colonel looked up 

“Hello, Baring! Hear you 
have got the new billet 
Beastly district, but good pay, 
W he n d’ you 20 = 

“Oh. sooz,” John said He 
took his chair nearer to 
Hewitt and sat astride it, rest- 
ing his hands on the back, and 
wished old Hewitt would talk 
a bit. 

Old Hewitt did 
thing ;” he said to John, quite 
“So now, | 


| Suppose 


“some- 


suddenly : sup- 


pose, you will be getting mar- 


ried at once? Heard your 
fiancée was corning out very 
soon.” 


*“HAT’S just it,” John said, 
resentful 
‘I can’t. Rotten luck, simply, 
but this is one of those special 
governmental billets when a 
wife isn’t considered 
able. Idiotic idea 

“You seem to have acqut- 
very quickly, all 
the same,” Hewitt said dryly 
He did not like John particu 
lariy, considered him a promi 
young cub who wanted 
“So you're sacrificing love to your ca- 


with eagerness 


desit - 


” 


esced in it 


sing 
licking into shape. 
reer? That’s the new way of getting on, eh?” 

He chuckled and took out a new cigar. 
have struck him. He was saying all the things John least 
wished to hear, and most disliked, and saying them in a 
peculiarly hard, twitting way. John rose sulkily. 

“A year’s waiting is not much to—er—wait,” 
He had meant to speak drastically, and the attempt had 
tailed off lamely. “The post is one of great responsibility.” 

“Really,” Colonel Hewitt “Ah, well, you know 
best. Thought you said just now that the governmental 
notion of love and responsibility was idiotic. You're off? 


John could 


he said. 
said 


Good night!” 

John swung out into the soft-scented night, sore with 
himself and his world, and the idiocy of things in general 
in not giving him all the kudos and none of the work. To- 
would have to cable Ernestine, and he could 
even regardless of expense, it was 


morrow he 
not think what to say; 
a mighty awkward matter to explain. 
fort: Ernestine was a girl of sense; she'd see how difficult 


There was one com- 


everything was for him. 

Home confronted him darkly and emptily. 
pound, the servants were crooning somewhere, making a 
dull, unhappy noise which made the whole place seem like 


In the com- 


a graveyard 

John had a rapid vision of Ernestine in the room. 
Ernestine to talk to, to kiss. “Oh, hang it!” he said, kick- 
ing off his patent boots with viciousness. He sat on the 
edge of his bed in the darkness. Of course, it would have 
been madness to have refused Neep-hi—utter madness. Be- 
sides, if he had refused, the Government would certainly 
never have bothered about him again. And work was a 


man’s life, after all 
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He cabled in the morning; the cable cost five pounds 
fifteen shillings in English money, he found, and then it 
was not very long, after all. 

“Government insist new district unfit for you. Marriage 
postponed. Forgive. Love.—Joun.” 

It did not seem satisfactory, but, for the life of him, he 
think out a better message. He sent it off, 
done, anyway; he had told Ernestine. 
He had only to go to Neep-hi 
now, and get on with the 
work. He spent his morning 
packing, and had some un- 
comfortable moments over 
the silver, and little things he 
had collected; they would be 
of small use in Neep-hi; he 
had better have them stored. 
It was also the day for post- 
ing the mail, and he sat down 
at last to write to Ernestine 
\ccording to habit, he laid 
her letter on the table before 
him, so as to be able to refer 
to it tor 
swer them carefully. 
answer can be made to “Dar- 
ling, darling, only two months 


could not 
finally. It was 


questions and an- 
Sut what 


now. Can it be real? It is 
it is true! Oh, John!” He 
got up on his feet, his face 
deeply flushed, and caught up 
his sun-helmet. It was not 
too late; he could cable again. 
Ernestine was worth every- 
thing; love did count. He 
loved—he wanted her. 


Then he spent a _ lonely 
evening save for a ride down 
to the post-office to see if 
there was a reply to his cable- 
gram. 

John went down the next 
day to pay his official respects 
to his chief before leaving. The new man had arrived at 
the bungalow; he was a large and cheerful person, and he 
had promptly planted the framed photograph of a girl down 
in the very center of John’s mantelpiece, and, digging John 
jocularly in the ribs, said: 

“Know what this move-up means to me, Baring? I bet 
you don’t, but I’m so darned happy I’ve got to tell you. 
The one—marriage in six months. I 
3’gad, I’m glad to be alive! Got 


” 


guess ’em! 


There, old top! 
cabled her yesterday. 
her reply; it’s here. Two words 
OHN had had no reply to his message, and he set forth 
in his very best clothes, with his Government chuprassies 
running before him in due state. At Neep-hi he would be 
allowed still more servants with Governmental badges. 

Lady Carrington’s beautiful drawing-room was rather 
full: he entered, blinking a little, because of the glare out- 
side. His hostess welcomed him warmly. Sir Henry’s late 
marriage had not appreciably aged his wife; Lady Carring- 
ton still had a complexion, as her maid knew well, and her 
naturally auburn hair was beautifully tinted. ‘ 

John was allowed to sit beside her. 

“And so we are to lose you?” she said, letting her blue 
eyes grow a little wistful. 

John, with an eye to progress, had always paid all due 
attention to the wife of his chief. 

“Even promotion doesn’t make up for some things, 
Lady Carrington,” he said. “I shall miss your kindness 
awf'ly.” 

Lady Carrington really liked him; he had such pleasant 
manners and such good eyes. “I’m afraid you'll forget 
me immediately,” she laughed. 

[Continued on page 66] 
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HE Lady-Next-Door was distinctly bored. She 
had been for a long time. In all the world, there 
seemed nothing but ennui. All her life she had 
had whatever she wanted, and now she felt there 
was nothing left to desire. Though her glass 
showed her thirty, she verged on forty. She felt 
youth slipping from her, and she held it with 
desperate fingers. For youth meant to her, power, and 
satisfaction, and Age held no compensations. So 
she had pursued happiness with frantic intensity and, not 
finding it, had developed nerves. 

In due time, therefore, she found herself established in 
a big room in a quiet old house that fronted a quiet, tree 
shaded street, in a tiny, sleepy little town. Two little 
ladies ministered to her here, and, knowing what the great 
city specialist required for those patients he sent to them, 
conscientiously lived up to his requirements. 

It was after this treatment had been going on for two 
weeks, and she had to admit that she. slept better, had an 
appetite, and that the strained lines about her mouth were 
softening, that the boredom of the Lady-Next-Door sud- 
denly came to an end. For, as she drank her glass of milk 
and stared out of the window, the Young Inventor came 
out from his house, dragging a lawn-mower behind him. 
The new spring grass was lush and sturdy in the narrow 
yard, and he oiled his mower diligently, knowing the task 
that before him. The Lady-Next-Door leaned for- 
ward in her chair and watched him. 

She continued to watch him when he pulled the lawn- 
mower over upon the vigorous grass and bent his broad 
back above its whir and slaughter. The cloud of severed 
grass points that went before him spun and whirled and 














love. 


was 





IT WAS! ROMANCE AND GLAM 











danced in the sunshine He wore no hat, and the Lady- 
Next-Door thought that the crisp, thick wave of his short 
black hair, brushed straight from his forehead, was like 
the crowning, sculptured curls of a Grecian athlete. The 


soft collar of his thin cotton shirt was open, and the Lady 
Next-Door, seeing how the firm ne¢k was thick and power 
ful at the base, and how its strength met the clean under 
cutting of the determined jaw and chin, knew that no man 
with a throat like that could be aught but strong and force 
instincts. So the Next-Door 
slowly grew upon her lips and 


ful and virile in all his Lady 


watched him, and a smile 


narrowed her eyes 


HE came down to her early dinner that night in a studi 


ously simple gown of sot crepe de Chine that wa 


neither white, nor gray, nor palest green, but which eluded 
Upon 
the white triangle of her uncovered neck there glistened a 


you among all three when you sought to classify it 


chain of limpid aqua marines that held something of the 
Where her 


upon her 


clear green translucence of her strange eyes. 
gleaming, glittering, gold hai drawn down 
temples until it touched the level blackness of her brows, it 
And sun 


shine touched midnight again in her lashes, which sprang 


was 
was as though sunshine suddenly met midnight 


from her white eyelids, golden as her hair, and ended their 
feathery sweep, black as her brows 
Miss Gertrude, the elder little lady, looked at 
admiration shining from behind her spectacles. 
“You do look better already And what a lovely 
lace! See, Grace, isn’t it like drops of sea-water?” 
Miss Grace limped in from the kitchen. She regarded their 
brilliant guest with a kind of rapturous self-forgetfulness. 


her with 


neck- 
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Among all the la- 
dies the specialist 
had sent to them, 
there had never 
been one so beau- 
tiful as this 
upon whom the 
limpid 
rested as on snow. 

The Lady-Next- 


one 


jewels 


Door laughed. 
“And I feel so 
much better. You 


have both been so 
nice to me.” 

The little ladies 
beamed. This was 
triumph indeed. 

“IT feel a reviv- 
ing interest in 
life,” their guest 
went on. “I’m even 
beginning to want 
to know my neigh- 
bors. Who are the 
people who live in 
the white house 
with the big oak 
WINNY tree in the front 

yard?” 

° s 
Luke Crosman. Luke's 
just come back from Washington. He’s been there ’most a 
month this last time It's hard on Margaret, being alone 
So spoke Miss Gertrude 

“But she’s got Winny 
devoted mother,” Miss Grace added. 

“Yes;:” there was a half-heartedness in Miss Gertrude’s 
admission “She’s been a devoted mother—almost too de- 
She’s given herself to Winny until she’s got noth- 
Why, Winny’s 
over six years old now and big for her age, and I’ve seen 
Margaret carrying her around in her arms, when she looked 





mean Margaret and 


“Oh, you 


so much.” 
Margaret's always been such a 


voted 
ing left to give to Luke, it seems to me 


ready 
She's wearing herself out more than she need, and there’s 
Margaret’s got the martyr-feeling a 
that’s a feeling, at bottom.” 
“I know, but Mar- 

garet’s had to stand 

so much.” Miss Grace 


to drop, just as though she were a helpless baby. 


need enough, anyway. 


little, 1 guess. And selfish 











caught up the tale. 
“Luke hasn’t had 
much luck since she 
married him. They’ve 
seen hard times. I 
guess Margaret’s 
pretty much discour- 


aged. Luke has brains, 
but it takes so much 
money to get his in- 
ventions through. I 
guess she’s about lost 
faith in him.” 
Ea re- 
marked _ the 
Lady - Next- 
Door, “Luke is 
the man I 
mowing the 
lawn this after- 
noon, that is 
very foolish of 
her.” 
=) WS Sa “Yes, that 
hh 3 was Luke,” 
i Miss Gertrude 
assured her 








saw 


MADGE 
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“He had fifty thousand dollars when he married her, and 
she had some money, too. But it’s all gone, I guess, or 
tied up, somehow, in patents that don’t bring in anything.” 

The Lady-Next-Door smiled. She had never known 
the pinch of material hardship. She contrasted the man 
whose uncovered head and bold profile had bent above the 
furiously propelled lawn-mower, with the woman she had 
seen stooping above her clothes-basket, and her sorrow, 
had she been capable of unselfish sorrow, would have been 
for him, not for her. But she felt no sorrow for either. 
What she did feel was the tug of old triumphs, the keen 
lure of conquest. 

When she put out her light that night and was about to 
go to bed, she pulled aside her window curtains and looked 
out. The shades were not drawn in the white house under 
the oak tree, and the Lady-Next-Door saw that the Young 
Inventor sat reading by the table in the living-room, while 


his wife sat near mending socks, some little, some big. The 
man was engrossed in his book. The woman bent over 
her task, busy with her thoughts. 

“Oh, these wives—these good, dutiful wives and 
mothers,” thought the Lady-Next-Door. “How little they 


understand—how little they understand men! 
At ten o'clock 
Luke Crosman put 


down his book. The 
unsubdued romance 
in him, the youth, 
the vision that 
makes of the in- 
ventor a dreamer, a 
poet, were all awake 
and vibrating. For 
the story had been 
told by a mastet 
who had thrown 
around the 
of man for 
that larger, su- 
premely satisfying 
passion for the 


passion 
woman 


earth—its 
sunrise and 
light, its life-giving, 
crushing, indomita- 
ble spell. 
“That is a 
derful book, Madge. 
would 


pomp ol 
moon- 


won- 


| wish 
read it.” 
even after the year§, 
Luke Crosman had 
not surmounted that 
almost tragic sense 
of incompleteness which is upon those who love deeply, 
who long to share, and who find themselves baffled. 
As usual, that bafflement was in his wife’s answer. “I 
haven’t time for reading, nowadays. There is so much to 
do.” And, in her quiet voice, her unsmiling lips, and her 
averted eyes, he read the old reproach. He knew for what she 
silently upbraided him, for the lost comfort of their little 
fortune, for his dreams that she had ceased to think would 
ever become reality, for the monotony of her. daily life. 


you 
For, as vet, 





THE LADY-NEXT-DOOR 


OR three years, now, she had ground herself in the mill 

of household drudgery. She met his ardor with a cold 
righteousness, somehow contriving, by her uncomplaining 
toil, to place upon him the blame of it—a blame under 
which his se sitiveness smarted—and yet the strong fire 
of his young passion for her still burned. 

He had watched, without understanding, the delicate, 
spiritual beauty for which he had desired her, grow hag- 
He saw her shy, sweetheart ways that had charmed 
him, transformed in.» an apathy which neither withheld 
nor bestowed—and he loved her still. He had no reproach 
for her. Their life together had been hard—one unending, 


gard. 
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his 


bitter struggle—but if only she had fought it out by 
side, reckless, intoxicated with the wild chance of it, how 
he would have worshiped her for it! And then, when the 
triumph came, as it would, what days they might have to 
look back upon—ah, but that was it! She looked eternally 
toward failure. She had ceased to believe that he could win. 
This last month in Washington he had felt surer than ever 
of his ultimate victory. But when he had tried to tell her 
of it, she had listened wearily, and then had interrupted. 

“What’s the use? You've felt that way often and 
nothing has come of it. Nothing will ever come of it.” 

Suddenly, now the spell of his book still upon 
him, the desire for her and of love strong within 
him, he came over to her and caught her hands, 
mending and all, passionately to him. “Ii only 
you'd believe in me a little, Madge! If only you'd 
let our love be as it was at first!” 


sO 


ER uplifted eyes did not soften. “I did believe 
in you at first. Even when I saw everything we 
had used up and lost, | still believed in you. But 
I’m discouraged through and through now, Luke. 
And I’m so tired of being disappointed, and trying 
to live on nothing, and seeing all the people I used 
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walk, and under the grape-arbor, into the kitchen where 
Margaret Crosman was ironing 

“This is the Lady-Next-Door,” said Winny “She 
wants me to go out with her in her auto. And, oh, mother, 
may 1?” 


Margaret Crosman’s calm, deep eyes comprehended the 
er visitor with that 
flash of observation that women know, and her thin cheeks 
flushed faintly at being found at her duties of laundress 


beauty, the luxury, the self-possession of | 









It was the Lady-Next-Door who spoke first. “I hope 
you will pardon me, Mrs. Crosman, for coming in wnan- 
nounced lke this, 

but I get so lonely 

playing by myself 

every day—and | 


thought if you 
{ would lend me 
+07 
i Winny for an hour 


- 
\ 


she would enjoy the 
motoring. Please 
let her £0 You see 
we such near 


A 


are 


neighbors.” 


SSS 


7 here was atx 


SSO LAMINATES 
MAA ~ 
‘ 





to know prospering while we grow poorer and Hy, ture of the tactful 
poorer. I’m tired V/ and the patronizing 
of it—I’m tired of V/ in the manner of 
it all!” RY the Lady-Next 
YA 
He dropped her i/ Door that sent 
hands and turned 14 everything proud 
away. “And tired of 7 and unapproachable 
me, too, perhaps!” “fi in Margaret Cros 
She did not an- nn man quivering. She 
swer. Let him think would have refused 
she was tired of him the invitation but for 
if he would. He was Winny’s shining, 
her husband. She expectant eyes 
could no more con- 
ceive of his being Y' )U are very kind 
unfaithful to her Winny will en 
than she could con- joy it. Will you ex 
ceive of herself be- cuse me while | go 
ing unfaithful to up-stairs with her 
him. She did not and get her ready? 
guess what young And won't you come 
passion lay unap- inhere?” She opened 
peased in him—how the door into the 
his soul went ever living - room “My 
seeking beauty, ar- husband is ther 
dor, joy. He will be glad to 
But the Lady- have Winny go 
Next-Door had too.” 
guessed it, and so So the Lady 
she dressed herself Next-Door knew 
early the next morn- that the first step 
ing for her motor- toward the breaking 
ing and went down IT WAS AS THOUGH § HAD SAID: “I AM THE BEAUTY THAT IS MYSTERY, 1 LURE « of her ennm had 
into Miss Gertrude’s LIFE, THE ETERNAL QUESTION AND ITS ANSWER” heen taken And 
sunny yard. She had when the Young In 
seen Luke Crosman’s child playing by the fence, and she  ventor rose from the table with its litter of books and 
recognized her as the way of approach charts and drawing instruments, and stood looking at her 
“Good morning,” said the Lady-Next-Door, with an ir- with his hand on the back of his chair, she knew that noth 
resistible smile, as she came near the child. “I think you ing whatever of the effect she had hoped to produce was 
must be Winny. Whata beautiful pie! Could youleave your lacking. 
cooking long enough to take a ride with me this morning ?” “This is my husband,” said Margaret Crosman, “Luke 
The child’s firm little mouth softened into a smile. Her this is—” she hesitated 
dark eyes shone. Through her quick, imaginative brain “The Lady-Next-Door,” finished her guest, laughing 
there flashed a vision. She saw herself sitting by the side But to the Young Inventor, looking at the glittering hat 
of the Lady-Next-Door in that big, beautiful motor, and and the dazzle of her skin where. her white throat shone 
being rushed along through the April sunshine. Then she from between the tawny warmth of her unfastened coat 


looked down at her half-completed mud-pie seriously. 
“My mother never leaves her cooking for anything. 
Perhaps, if you came and told her you 


But I guess I can. 
really wanted to have me, she’d let me go.” 

So the Lady-Next-Door found herself walking, hand- 
in-hand, 


with Luke Crosman’s daughter, up the gravel 





and meeting the clear, cool green of her inscrutable eyes 
it was as though she had said 

“I am the Beauty that is Mystery, and the Ron 
I am the Lure of Life, the Eternal Question and 


the Glamour of the Unattainable !” 


ance that 
you seek 
its Answer 


[Continued on page 74] 
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PLANNING 
THE HOME 
BEAUTIFUL 


LIGHTING THE 
MODERN HOUSE 


By 
CORINNE UPDEGRAFF WELLS 








Hf modern illumina 
tion expert no longer 
floods a room crudely 
with light, as though it 
were water to be turned on 








from a faucet, but rather as 
though it emanated from a 





fountain which sprays rather 
PASSAGES THAT ARE SI HTLY DIMMED, THROW INTO 


BOLDER RELIEF THE MORE SIGNIFICANT ROOMS 











than deluges. The used, enhances the 
beautiful and casts 
a glamour over 
the sordid. A 
threadbare divan, 
aglow with dim 
light from a rose- 
shaded lamp, loses 
much of its com- 


stark white light 
of electricity has 
been dimmed into 
the friendliness 
and intimacy of 
the old tallow dip. 

The tendency of 
modern — illumina- 
tion is toward lo 
calized rather than 
general lighting 


monplaceness. In 
planning localized 
lighting, therefore, 
the high-lights 
should fall upon 
the significant fea- 
tures, both in 
architecture and 
furnishings. 

The quality and 
intensity of light 
where the light would be produced depends largely 
most efficient. Central WHEN GAS, OR EVEN OIL LAMPS OR WAX CANDLES, MUST BE«RELIED ON, upon the fixtures, for, 
THE SAME GENERAL RULES FOR LIGHTING APPLY through them, the rays are 
transmitted, either directly, in- 
directly, or semi-indirectly. The 
intensity is often governed by 
the shape, finish, and color of 
the glass through which the 
light passes, and the shades or 
shields on the fixtures. Frosted 
glass produces a blurred, soft 
light; clear glass a glaring, 
white light. Colored shades 
absorb and, therefore, dim the 
light. When eolor is used 
it should be selected with the 
utmost care, after trying its 
effect in daylight as well as 
darkness, for it has the power 
of making or marring the en- 
tire lighting scheme of the 
home. Colors that suggest sun- 
light are always agreeable to 
the eye. This fact probably ac- 
counts for the popularity of 
cream, buff, yellow and orange 
in varying intensities. 


This takes us back 
to the candle and 
lamp, which were 
carried to those 
portions of the 
house most in 
need of illumina- 
tion and placed 











lighting, as the only means 

of illumination, especially when 
the lighting units are suspended 
from the ceiling, is rapidly falling 
into disfavor because, with this 
method, light is diffused evenly 
throughout a room instead of be- 
ing focused sharply upon those 
centers about which the household 





naturally congregates. People in- 
variably gather about a light, 
whether it be upona hearth or be- 
neath a lamp shade. 

In addition to the comfort of 
having light in varying degrees of 
intensity when and where it is 
needed, the growing inclination 
toward localization is partly in- 
spired by its esthetic value. 
No matter how pleasing a 
room may be, much of its artis- 
tic effect is lost if it be in- 
stantly and wholly revealed by 
artificial light. Perspective 
stimulates imagination, Mystery PEOPLE GATHER ABOUT A LIGHT, WHETHER IT 
spells charm. Light, properly BE UPON A HEARTH OR BENEATH A LAMP [Continued on page 55] 
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THE NAMELESS MAN 


By NATALIE SUMNER LINCOLN 


Illustrated by H. R. BALLINGER 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING INSTALMENTS.—Bound for 
the national capital, Dwight Tilghman is murdered by a dose of 
oxalic acid dissolved in brandy. Yoshido Ito, a Japanese, is sus- 
pected of the crime, but establishes an alibi. While dining, he 
draws before Julian Barclay, a fellow traveler, the pattern of the 
latter's missing flask. This mystifies Barclay since he is unable to 
locate the brandy flask he lent Tilghman before a train stop at At- 
lanta. Later, Barclay finds in his pocket the miniature of a beautiful 
girl. Reaching the home of the Ogden’'s in Washington, he not only 
finds that Norcross, one of his train companions, is also a house 
guest, but recognizes in Ethel Ogden, a cousin of his hosts, the 
original of the mysterious miniature, although she declares she has 
never had one painted. Barclay is in love with Ethel, and, as she 
leaves the room, after agreeing to accept his jade ring, Ogden, her 
cousin, comes to tell Barclay that Ethel is to marry James Patterson. 
That day, Ethel receives a letter from her mother enclosing the 
sketch of a hand, pouring something into a cup, which she had spied, 
on the day of the Tilghman tragedy, in the train-shed at Atlanta. 
The ring on one of the fingers is unmistakably Barclay’s. One night, 
Ethel sees Barclay kiss a small object and place it in a jar. It 
proves, on investigation, to be a miniature of herself in a gown she 
never owned, and she appropriates it. Presently, Norcross joins her, 
and together they see Barclay climb out of the window, and hear 
his voice which says: “Ito, I have no more money to spare.”” The 
following day Barclay informs the Ogdens that their home was 
visited by burglars. James Patterson has repeatedly tried to influ- 
ence Ethel against Barclay, because he vaguely associates him with 
a disagreeable incident of the past; and then Norcross tells Ethel 
that he believes Barclay’s part in the burglary must be connected 
with the Tilghman murder. That same day, Barclay sees Patterson 
and Ito talking together. Prior to a dinner at the Ogden’'s, without 
any explanation, Patterson asks Barclay to leave town. Before them 
both, Ethel declares her faith in Barclay. During the dinner, Pat- 
terson receives a photograph, the sight of which startles Barclay. 
It falls to the floor, and, as the latter retrieves it, some one calls 
“Fire,” and the guests gather on the street. Ethel attempts to go 
back into the house for her ring and the miniature, but Patterson 
goes instead. At the cry of fire, Barclay believes he sees Ito’s face 
and goes in search of him. Seeing a man crouching in a corner, 
Barclay fires at him. The fire extinguished, Dr. McLane finds James 
Patterson dead. 


CHAPTER XVI 


T the sound of advancing footsteps, M@s. Ogden 
dropped her newspaper with a faint scream. Her 
nervous system had not recovered from the 
shock of the night before. 

“Oh, it’s you, my dear,” she exclaimed, in a 
relieved tone, as Lois McLane took the chair op- 
posite her. “And how did you leave Ethel?” 

“Much more composed; she will be down directly.” 

“Getting up? Mrs. McLane, how could you permit it?” 
and Mrs. Ogden gazed in disapproval at her guest. 

“It wasn’t a case of my permitting—Ethel had made up 
her mind to dress and come down-stairs, and nothing | 
Lois. “Jim's 

















could would dissuade her,” responded 
death was a frightful shock to her.” 

Mrs. Ogden squirmed in her chair. “My husband walked 
the floor all night, completely wrought up over having left 
the cartridges in his desk; but for that, he felt, James Pat- 


say 


terson would be alive to-day.’ 

“] think Mr. Ogden takes too much of the blame on his 
shoulders,” said Lois gently. “He was not responsible for 
the fire. By the way, have you learned how it started ?” 

“The fire inspector and the insurance representative at 
tributed it to the electric Mrs 
moved restlessly—“but they are to make a more thorough 
investigation.” Shock and anxiety had left their mark on 
Mrs. Ogden. Her lips quivered, and suddenly she seized 
Lois’ kind hand in a spasmodic grip. 

“Oh, dear, dear, if you only knew. all I’ve been through,” 
she wailed. “Ethel unconscious for so long, and Jim lying 
there dead. They wouldn’t take him up and place him re- 
spectably in bed, but must needs leave him lying on the hall 
floor like something worthless, until the coroner came. And 
then they took him to the morgue—of all places !” 


crossed wires” Ogden 





“But it is the law”—Lois whitened. The present tragedy 
brought back memories of another in which she had been 
one of the principal sufferers not so long since “In case 
of sudden or violent death, the autopsy has to be held at 
the morgue.” 

“The autopsy!” gasped Mrs. Ogden, horror-stricken 
“You don’t mean they are going to hold an autopsy 

“So my husband said!” Lois spoke more guardedly. 


“He asked me to say nothing to Ethel, thinking it might 


upset her; so please don’t mention it.” 


“No, of course not.” Mrs. Ogden looked sharply at he 
visitor. “Il believe Ethel was more deeply in love with Jim 
Patterson than she realized, and now that it is too late she 
is grieving her heart out.” 

What comment, if any, Lois would have made, remained 
unspoken, as Walter Ogden and Norcross joined them 

“We are all summoned to the inquest on poor Patter 
son,” announced her husband brusquely 

“What? Now?” and his wife looked at him, aghast. 

“Yes, we must go at once to the morgue Where's 


Ethel?” 


HE’ S.” 


way. 
joyous spirit had added so materially to the 


Turning, they beheld Ethel standing in the door- 


She was but a wraith of the beautiful girl whose 


enjoyment ot 
the Bishop at the dinner the might before. “Do | under- 
stand we are to go to the morgue, Cousin Walter 
“Yes.” Ogden’s rough tone softened. He 
fond of Ethel. “We won't be there very long.” 
“But why should I go?” asked Ethel 
“Well—eh—the coroner 
was so foolhardy as to approach the 


Was very 


wishes to know why Patterson 


den when the cart 
ridges were exploding, and there was some talk of 

“My having sent him into the den Ethel turned paler, 
and Lois, observing her emotion, slipped her arm about het 
waist. “I did Ethel paused to 


I shall never cease to reproach myself—! 


her voice ‘and 


killed 


control 
virtually 
James Patterson.’ 

“My dear Miss Ogden” 
shocked face in her direction 


Nor TOSS 


must not 


Professor turned a 


“you permit your- 
self to indulge in such morbid fancies.” 
Ethel turned to Lois, and the appeal in her eyes was un 
mistakable. “Won't you come with m« 
“I certainly will;” and 
comfort to Ethel. “We can both go down in my 


you don't object, Mrs. Ogden ?” 


she whispe red 


Lois’ hearty response brought 


electric, if 


The speedier touring car of the Ogdens brought them 


and Profesor Norcross to the morgue some moments be- 


fore Lois’ slower electric brougham put in an appearance, 


and they waited outside the weather-stained building with 


Their arrival, however, observed 


some impatience. was 
from inside the morgue, and Leonard McLane joined them 
“The inquest has commenced,” he said. “Your name has 
been called as a witness, Mr. Ogden; | think you had better 
gO in at once 
“What about Ethel and Mrs. McLane Mrs. Ogde 
halted on the lower building They are « 


step oT thre 


ing in your electric, Doctor 


“I will wait for them,” volunteered Professor Norct 
and turned promptly back to the cobble-stoned pavement 
which did duty for a sidewalk The Ogdens, precede 
Leonard McLane, filed through the hall and into the outet 
room 

“This room is reserved for witnesses,” observed Mc- 
Lane, pulling forward a chair for Mrs. Ogden The men 


and Ogden recognized among them seve 


the Fire 


present rose, ral of 


his servants, and Chief “Ogden, this is the 





18 
morgue master,” added McLane, aS a heavily built man 
stepped toward them 

“Mr. Walter Ogden?” inquired the latter interroga 
tively. “Then, sir, kindly step into the court room with me.” 


Ogden followed the morgue master to the witness stand, 
where the coroner questioned him closely, going over, in 
events of the previous evening, with the 


After 


time, 


detail, all the 
stereotyped additional questioning 
length of 


seemed to 
Penfield 


tone. 


what 


Ogden an interminable however, 


examination, and changed his 
is al’ just 


stopped his trying 
“] think that 
Mr. Ogden.” Penfield iaid down 
his memorandum, and turned to 
the morgue “Ask Pro 
Norcross to step here.’ 
alacrity to 


now, 


master 
Tessor 
Ogden with 


rose 
protessor, 


give his seat to the 


and went hastily from the room 


WASHINGTON is my 
~ ¢% 


residence, ec protessor 


legal 


said a few minutes later, atter 


first answering the coroner's 


question as to his age, occupa 
tion, and length of residence in 
Washington. “I spend a fev 


, 
weeks Of every year here, and 


own the house now leased to Mr 
Walter Ogden.” 

“Professor Norcross, did you 
hear the closing of the folding 
doors to the dming-room ?” 

Norcross smiled. “I did not 


but they were closed by the but 
ler, at my 
we entered the dining-room,” he 


Takasaki, 


attache 


direction, shortly after 


said “Madame wite 


ot the Japanese com- 


plained of being cold, and, as she 


sat im a direct draft with the 
opening and closing of the pan 
try door, | had the folding-doors 


closed at ones 

‘When did you last see Mr 
James Patterson ?” 

“At the front 
Ogden house as he stood talking 
with Miss Ethel Ogden.’ 

“What occurred then?” 
the coroner}; 

“Mr. Patterson persuaded Miss Ogden not to enter the 
house, and then disappeared inside,” answered Norcross. 
“After seeing Miss Ogden join her cousin, | also went into 
the house, hoping to be of some assistance to Mr. Ogden.” 

“And that was the last you saw of Mr. Patterson?” per- 
sisted the coroner 

“Yes. Mr. Takasaki, the Japanese attaché, stopped me 
on the staircase to ask for his wife, and when I reached 
the second story, Mr. Patterson was nowhere in sight.” 

“You are excused, said Penfield. 


doot of the 


asked 


Professor,” 


CHAPTER XVII 

HE next to occupy the witness chair was the Fire Chief. 

He answered briefly the questions put to him, and Lois 
McLane, beginning to feel the closeness of the atmosphere, 
longed for his departure. She had promised Ethel to stay 
and take her home, and the morgue master had assured her 
that Ethel would probably be called to the stand after the 
Fire Chief had given his testimony. 

“You think then, that the fire was started by defective 
electric wires?” asked Penfield 

“IT do.” 

“Was much damage done ?” 

“The walls and floor were badly damaged, while the rugs, 
curtains, and furniture were totally destroyed.” 


THERE 
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“What caused the dense smoke, of which Mr. Ogden and 
other witnesses speak, if the fire was, as you testify, confined 
to a comparatively small space ?” inquired Coroner Penfield 


“The fire had apparently smoldered in the walls of the 
room, and, on its bursting out, ignited a davenport on which 
were numerous pillows; all the chairs in the room were 
tufted, and when they caught, as well as the velvet hang- 
ings, it added to the density of the smoke. But for the 
discharge of two boxes of cartridges, my men could have 


put out the fire much more quickly.” 





SEEMED, TO THE LISTENING GIRL, AN UNDERCURRENT OF DISTRUST, OF 


“Did these cartridges go off in only one direction, Chief?” 

“No; on the contrary, they scattered in every direction, 
and | found bullet-holes even in the house next door to the 
Ogdens’.” 

“What caliber were the bullets, Chief? 

“Thirty-eight—for use in rifles.” As he spoke, the Fire 
Chief pulled a handful of brass shells and bullets from his 
pocket. “I picked these up after the fire was out, and took 
the bullets out of the walls.” 

“Did the bullets penetrate through the walls to the hall 


beyond ?” 

“Oh, no: 
the bullets also went through the windows. That is the 
way they reached the next house.” : 

“Did you see Mr. James Patterson alive when you en- 
tered the Ogden residence ?” asked the coroner, handing the 
brass shells and bullets to the foreman of the jury. 

“No; L only reached the house a few seconds before the 
igniting of the cartridges, and Mr. Patterson was found in 
the lower end of the hall, toward the back stairs.” 

“Did you see the position of Mr. Patterson’s body?” 

“Yes. Dr. McLane sent for me, at once, on finding the 
body.” 

The coroner toyed, for a second, with his pencil, then 
tossed it on the high desk before which he was sitting. 
“Had the body been moved ?” he asked. 


but the two doors to the den were open, and 
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“Dr. McLane told me that it had not.” 
“In your opinion, Chief, could a bullet from the car- 
tridges in the burning room have reached Mr. Patterson 
when standing over the spot where his body later 
found lying?” 

The coroner’s question electrified Lois McLane, as well 
as the others inthe room. What did he mean to imply by his 
question? The Fire Chief was some seconds in answering 

“That occurred to me,” he said finally, “and | carefully 
measured the distance.” 


was 


WATCHFULNESS TOTALLY LACKING IN PAST MEETINGS BETWEEN THE 


He reached over and took up a pad and pencil from the 
coroner’s desk. Drawing a rough outline of the hall and 
rooms opening from it, he moved his pencil along slowly 
and then said: “Mr. Patterson must have been standing at 
this point when shot, judging from where his body was 
found. The hall curves just where the two doors leading 
from Mr. Walter Ogden’s room and the den open into it, 
and, on the opposite side of the doors, but a little further 
down the hall, is a bullet-proof safe. The bullet evidently 
struck the ricocheted down the hall to where Mr 
Patterson was standing, and penetrated his back.” 

“Were there any marks on the safe, Chief?” 

“Yes, quite distinct marks where the bullet struck.” 

At the answer, Lois drew a long breath of relief; her 
too active imagination had attributed unnecessary meaning 
to the coroner’s first question, and she listened with abating 
interest to the few questions Coroner Penfield asked the 
Fire Chief before dismissing him. The latter was just 
leaving the platform when Penfield called him back. 

“One moment,” he exclaimed. “Was any piece of furni- 
ture left intact in the burning room?” 

“A desk between the two doors leading to the hall and 
Ogden’s bedroom was badly scorched, but, being fire-proof, 
was not damaged.” 

“How about Mr. Ogden’s desk in which he kept his 
boxes of cartridges ?” 


safe, 
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1 the line of fire, and was burned 
nothing was leit of it but a heap of smoldering 


“Oh, that was directiy 
to a crisp; 
ashes.” 

The coroner dropped his pencil, which he had picked up 
to scribble a hasty note, and nodded to the Fire Chief 

“I have finished, thank you.” And, as the man stepped 
spoke to the morgue may,ter. “Tell Charles 
Whelan, the Ogden butler, to step sere.” At this, 
McLane sank back in her chair, disappointed; apparently 


down, he 


Lois 


she would have to remain indefinitely at the morgue. 


That Charles did not enjoy 

being a witness was plain to be 

- seen from his demeanor, and 
& Lois pitied the man as he sat on 
y the extreme edge of his chair, 
on his hands playing nervously with 
his hat His voice, as the morgue 

master administered the oath, 


could scarcely be heard two feet 


cautioned to 


away, and he 


speak louder 


Was 


name ?” 


HAT is ye full 


inquired Penfield, trying by 


yu 
his manner to put the servant at 
Case 

“Charles Wilson Whelan, sor, 
thank you, sor.” 

“Occupation ?” 

“A butler, sor.” 

“And 
with Mr. 
Charles ?” 

“Since October, sor.” Charles 
fumbled in his pockets 
and produced a number of soiled 
“Here's me 


have 
and 


long 
Ogden, 


you lived 


Mrs. 


one oft 
papers, references, 
sor.” 

“Thanks, Charles, but I don’t 
require them,” the. coroner 
kindly. 

Charles looked blank. “Sure, 
sor, | thought you was inquirin’ 
into me character, sor.” 

“No, no, Charles; we just 
want you to tell us what you 
know about the fire at the Og- 
dens’ last night.” 

“The 


bi ightened. 


said 


fire, is it?” Charles 


“Sure, I know nothin’ 


about it—never dhreamed of such an awful thing until I 
heard a voice call ‘fire,’ and | bolted into the pantry to 
warn the ither servants who were there and below stairs.” 


>" 


“Which of the servants gave the warning of fire 

“None of ’em, sor; they was all in the pantry or below 
stairs.” 

“Couldn’t you smell smoke in your pantry 

“No, sor,” and seeing the coroner’s dubious expression, 
the butler added hastily, cook had the 
cream sauce, and the smell of that just filled the pantry.” 


Charles ?” 


“sure, our burned 


“How many servants, besides yourself, does Mr. Ogden 
employ ?” 

“The cook, the chambermaid, 
parlor maid, the furnace man, and Charles 
checked them off on his fingers. “But Mrs. Ogden fired the 
parlor maid, Rose, yesterday mornin’, and there was three 
extra help for the dinner, Emma, the crack cook, and the 
That's all, sor.” 


Mrs. Ogden’s maid, the 


meself,” 


extra waiters. 


“T see.” The coroner laid the list of names on his 
desk. “Where do you keep the silver, Charles ?” 
“Down in the dining-room in the daytime, but I takes 


it up-stairs every night and puts it in the safe just at the 
end of the hall.” The butler paused and stared doubtfully 
at the jury, then, coming to a sudden decision, he turned 
back to the coroner. “Sure, there the 
Ogdens’ the night before the fire.” 


was a burglar at 
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“A burglar?” The coroner’s interest quickened. “Did 
he steal anything ?” 
“No, sor; Mr. Julian 


had time to.” 
“When did you last see Mr. Patterson alive, Charles?” 


“Whin all the guests piled out of the dining-room at 


the call of ‘Fire.’” 


Sarclay scared him off before he 


ND that was the last time?” Charles nodded vigor- 
ously. “Well, I think that is all; much obliged, 


Charles,” and the butler, much gratified by the coroner's 
manner, descended from the platform and slipped away. 

The next witnesses, heard in rapid succession, were the 
Ogdens’ other servants; each corroborated Charles’ state- 
ment that they were either in the pantry or in the kitchen, 
and had not realized the house was on fire until Charles 
had called to them. As the last servant left the witness 
chair, the coroner called to the morgue master. 

“Ask Miss Ethel Ogden to step here,” he directed; and 
Lois McLane looked eagerly toward the door, as it opened, 
and Ethel walked in. The coroner met her at the foot of 
the platform and assisted her to the witness chair. 

In spite of her white face and wildly beating heart, 
Ethel was outwardly composed, and her clear voice could 
be heard at the far as she took the oath 


and answered the preliminary questions put to her by the 


end of the room 


coroner, 
an you tell me, Miss Ogden,” began Penfield, after a 
dinner last 


~ 


brief silence, “who among the guests at the 
night first called ‘Fire?’ ” 

Ethel shook her head. “The voice seemed to come fram 
the direction of the drawing-room.” 

“Could you recognize it?” 

“N-no; it was too discordant to be recognizable.” 

“Who sat nearest the drawing-room entrance ?” 

Ethel considered a moment. “Il believe Mrs. 
McLane and Mr. Julian Barclay sat directly in front of the 
drawing-room doors, but a huge centerpiece of flowers pre- 


Leonard 


vented my seeing that part of the table.” 

“When did you last see Mr. James Patterson alive?” 
asked Penfield. 

“As he went up the staircase to the second story” 
Ethel’s voice quivered, and her eyes filled with tears. Jim 
Patterson had, through his unfortunately jealous dispo- 
sition, forfeited her friendship, but he had met his death 
bravely, while endeavoring to-carry ottt her request; and 
his memory should be sacred. 

“I have been told—” Coroner Penfield paused, then con- 
tinued impressively—‘“that it was at your request that Mr. 
Patterson attempted to enter the burning room; is that so?” 

“Yes. And I bitterly regret—” she choked and broke down. 

“IT understand,” Penfield sympathetically, and 
waited considerately for her to regain her composure. “And 
what did you ask Mr. Patterson to procure for you from 
the burning room?” He waited an appreciable moment for 
a reply, and, not getting it, repeated his question more em- 


said 


phatically 


\SKED him to get something out of my desk in the 

den,” said Ethel at last, and both Coroner Penfield and 
Lois McLane took silent note of her unwilling, almost sul- 
len tone. “I shall always reproach myself,” she added bit- 
terly 

“Miss Ogden”—Penfield touched her 
en the arm to attract her attention from her bitter thoughts 
—“Was Mr. Patterson successful— ?” 

“Successful?” she echoed uncomprehendingly. 
he was killed.” 

“Successful in procuring what you 
mean,” explained Penfield, hurriedly. 

“I found one of the articles I asked him to bring me in 
the desk this morning; the other was gone.” 

“And you infer—?” persisted the coroner. 

“That Mr. Patterson picked up one article and, perhaps 


sympathetically 


“Why, 


sent him for, I 


driven back by advancing flames, had not time to find the 
other.” 
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“What were these articles?” 

Ethel stiffened at the question. It was the one she 
dreaded. Was her secret to be laid bare? Was Julian 
Barclay to know that she valued his ring and her miniature 
at so high a price that she had sent a man to his death to 
get them for her? So open a confession of her passionate 
attachment to him stung her proud and sensitive nature to 
the quick. 

Coroner Penfield gave her no time to consider her an- 
swer. 

“I must ask you to reply promptly,” he said brusquely, 
“You are unneces- 


glancing significantly at the wall clock. 
Quickly now, what 


sarily wasting the time of the court. 
were these articles ?” 

“A ring and a miniature,” she answered confusedly. 

“And which article did Mr. Patterson find ?” 

“The miniature, as the ring was still in the desk drawer.” 

“Of whom was the miniature ?” 

“Of myself,” replied Ethel faintly. She did not look at 
Lois, and missed her sudden start and low-tone ejaculation. 

“Have you recovered the miniature from among Mr. 
Patterson's effects?” asked the coroner. 

“Not yet; I—I fainted on hearing of Mr. 
death, and when I made inquiries, | found that Dr. Mc- 
Lane had turned over Mr. Patterson’s belongings to the 
I have not seen Dr. McLane since learning this.” 


Patterson's 


police. 


ORONER PENFIELD contemplated her thoughtfully. 
The delicate, refined beauty of her young face, her 

trim figure and stylish clothes all possessed unconscious 
appeal, and Penfield, seeing her effort at forced composure, 
altered his plans. 

“IT will not detain you further,” he announced. 

Ethel’s ordeal in the witness chair had been briefer than 
she had dared to hope, and a ghost of a smile touched her 
lips at sight of Lois McLane standing by the doorway. 

The two friends left the court room together, but, on 
the other side of the door, Ethel halted involuntarily, for, 
at their entrance, Julian Barclay turned from moody con- 
templation of the few pictures the room boasted, and ap- 
He shook hands with Mrs. McLane and 


proached them. 
mechanically, his gaze 


returned her words of 
traveling over her shoulder to Ethel. 

As their eyes met, Ethel almost cried out; there was 
such a dumb, agonizing appeal in his dark eyes. She leaned 
impulsively forward, but the words on her parted lips were 
checked by the entrance of the morgue master. 

“You are wanted, Mr. Barclay,” he announced, and 
stood aside to let him pass. 


greeting 


~ CHAPTER XVIII 


ITH a muttered apology, which Ethel but half caught, 
Julian Barclay stepped by them and went immed ately 
into the court room. The spectators had thinned out ap- 
preciably as the inquest continued, and but a handful of 
people heard the morgue master’s slightly hoarse voice ad- 
minister the oath, 
“Your full name? 
“Julian Barclay.” 
“Your occupation ?” 
Barclay’s fingers, which were beating a noiseless tattoo 
on the side of his chair, suddenly stiffened, but his voice 


” 


inquired Coroner Penfield. 


was tranquil as he answered the coroner. 
“T write,” he said, “and spend most of my time knocking 
about the world looking for material.” 
“And your legal residence, Mr. Barclay?” 
smiled Barclay. “Sometimes | 


“I have none,” winter 


in Cairo, sometimes in China.” 

*And your reasons for being in Washington this winter ?” 

“IT came to visit my cousins, the Ogdens. 

There was a momentary silence, then Coroner Penfield 
turned again to Barclay. “At the dinner last night, Mr. 
Barclay, were you sitting with your back to the drawing- 
room doors?” 

[Continued on page 72] 
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WITH A CRASH, HAND-PAINTED CHINA HAS COME INTO ITS OWN AGAIN BUT \—_ 












THE QUAINT DRESDEN LADY WHO HAS FOR SO LON Mil »> OUT AT Yor 

FROM YOUR CHINA CABINET, HAS BEEN PERMANENTLY EXil » JUST AS THE % 
GENTIANS ON YOUR BEST TEA SET, TO BI ACCEPTABLE, MUST BECOME CON 

VENTIONALIZED MOTIFS. MODERN CHINA-PAINTING ARTISTS TIA\ TRAVELED 

FAR IN SEARCH OF INSPIRATION THE BOWLS ABOVE ARE IN HE NE 





DESIGN. THE ONE TO THE RIGHT WAS ORIGINATED BY GEORGIA P. 
ONE TO THE LEFT, BY ANNA TE 

















THIS BLUE JAPANESE CHINA, DECORATED IN MULBERRY, THE THE BOWLS, IN BLUE, CORAL, GRAY, AND GREEN, HNARMONIZI 

MULBERRY GLASSWARE, THE DOILIES OF MULBERRY LINEN, WITH THE GRAY-AND-ROSE CHINA LAMP AND ITS BLUE-AND- 

AND THE NAPKIN COZIES WITII BEAD WEIGHTS, WERE ALL DIF SILVER SHADE. THE BOOK-ENDS, LINEN, AND TABLE, AR ALL 
SIGNED BY NINA HATFIELD, DISTINCTIVE, ARTI > | 1£R A. COSTER, 


BLUE, MULBERRY, AND TAN JAPANESI 
CRACKLE WARE CONSTITUTES THE CLARA 
WAKEMAN TETE-A-TETE SERVICE BELOW 
TABLE LINEN TO MATCH, WITH ORANGE 
EMBROIDERY COMPLETES THE OUTFI 

















EDGE, 











INDIVIDUAL TEA 
ING OF SEVEN PIECES OF YELLOW 
AND MULBERRY JAPANESI WARE, 
WHITE TRAY, AND YELLOW NAP 
KINS AND CLOTH, EDGED WITH 
YELLOW SILK HAND-WoOR! MAR- 
GUERITE CAMERON, ARTIST. 
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THIS BLUE WEDGWOOD SET, DECO- 
RATED IN BLUE AND SILVER, WITH 
A HAND-BLOCKED BLUE LINEN RUN 
NER, NAPKINS TO MATCH, AND A 
CAPRI FRUIT COMPORT, THE WHOLE 
SCHEME DESIGNED BY CAROLYN M. 
BARKER, MAKES A PERFECT SETTING. 
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VEL PCASG 


By 
NAN SHANKS CLARK 


T was a glorious morn- 
ing—all sun-gilded and 
dew-silvered and _ per- 
fume-breathed—o ne of 
those late spring morn- 








ings when Life surges 
up like the bubbles in 
champagne, and Miss Cordelia 


found it almost as heady. 

Sitting on the sun-dappled side 
porch, with a bit of exquisite em- 
broidery in her lap, in her laven- 
der-striped dimity, with its stiff 
collar high about her throat, Miss 
Cordelia looked very peaceful and 
demure and thoroughly domesti 
cated; and all the while her slen- 
der feet were twitching to be dan- 
cing down the neat brick walk, 
past the green barrier of the lilac 
hedge, and away and away. Her 
fingers wanted to clutch handfuls 
of petals and toss them to the 
caressing breeze; but, instead, her 
hands were busy with a very fine 
needle that went in and out, out 
and in, as stupidly as a mincing 
old maid. 

glance through the window 
showed Miss Matilda bending, 
with a born cook's mystical, pas- 
sionate fervor, over a great, white- 
lined pot of strawberry jam. Miss 
Matilda was so fiendishly efficient. 
In the Bradley household, every- 
thing that would ordinarily be 
done to-morrow, had already been 
done yesterday, and Miss Matilda 
turned a perfectly sweet, perfectly 
sympathetic, perfectly cold smile on 
the other Brookdale housewives 
who trailed painfully in her wake. 

Miss Cordelia looked at Miss 
Matilda’s immaculate narrow lav- 
ender and white stripes, her stiff 
collar and cuffs, her perfect three 
waves of nice, grayish hair with 
the perfect coil that crowned it. 

Miss Cordelia glanced down at her own fine lavender 
stripes; she lifted a hand to smooth her own perfectly neat 
brown coils ; then suddenly her collar scratched and choked. 
In an instant, that starched bit of linen had become some- 
thing more than a collar that was an eighth of an inch too 
short; it was gray prison walls, and chains, and bonds, and 
everything that curtails and hems in and limits life. 


NV ISS CORDELIA drew a deep breath, laid down her 

embroidery, snarled thread and all, and went, very 
softly, up-stairs. Out of a drawer, she pulled a collar still 
in its Christmas tissue wrappings. It was a lace affair of 
the “lay down” variety, and, in order to wear it, Miss Cor- 
delia had to turn in her gown a full inch below the normal 
neck line; but she succeeded in doing it, and only looked 
behind her twice during the operation. 

From somewhere in the cool gloom of the stately old 
house, nine slow, mellow booms from the time-sweetened 


mahogany clock disturbed the air. Nine o’clock! Tuesday 
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morning! The Postman! It was 
a cryptic combination. To-day 
came the Family Journal! Miss 
Cordelia was obsessed with a de- 
sire to know if the lovely Lady 
Juliet Towers would or wouldn't. 
Of course, in the heart of her, 
Miss Cordelia knew that the lovely 
Lady ultimately would; but, in a 
very ordered life, even a psuedo 
uncertainty is something. 

A mischievous spark lay in the 
larkspur-blue depths of Miss Cor- 
delia’s eyes by the time she gained 
the giant pillars of lilac bushes 
that flanked the Bradley gate on 
either side. She puta slippered toe 
on the lowest bar and leaned far 
over to glimpse beyond those fra- 
grant green branches. And then 
the treacherous catch loosened its 
hold, and the gate, a patent affair 
that swung both ways, took Miss 
Cordelia on a flying trip out onto 
the brick walk, and all but plunged 
her, headlong, into the blue-striped 
shirt-front of a gentleman whose 
rubber-heeled buckskins were 
carrying him swiftly but silently 
up the street. 

T was a tense moment. The 

gentleman who had been swing- 
ing a Panama in one hand, a sub- 
stantial, middle-aged cane in the 
other, jumped, gasped, gurgled, 
half smiled, suddenly decided not 
to, all while Miss Cordelia was 
blushing a pained crimson, trying 
to speak, then, suddenly, lowering 
her eyes and fleeing behind the 
lilac bushes, slamming the gate 
behind her. Swiftly she turned 
again; quite brazenly she leaned 
over the gate, imperiling the crisp- 
ness of the lavender stripes. The 
gentleman was sailing ahead, his 
Panama soberly in place. 

Miss Cordelia accepted the mail the postman handed 
across the gate, and virtuously slipped the Family Journal 
to the bottom of the scant pile. The sparkle had quite died 
out of the morning. 

The Honorable George Winthrop had been back in 
Brookdale quite a month after his absence of twenty years, 
and, in spite of the fact that the old Winthrop, home was 
less than a square away, Miss Cordelia had not chanced to 
meet him; and, more than once, she had caught herself re- 
hearsing that inevitable first meeting. She would be 
friendly, she determined, she would be very matter-of-fact, 
she would be simply, but very perfectly, the grown-up, 
childhood friend; but, above all, and in spite of what Miss 
Matilda might say, or what Brookdale might choose to 
say, she would be friendly! 

Of course, the Honorable George had forgotten utterly 
and altogether those vivid months when they two, de- 
liciously young, deliriously happy, had had their secret en- 
gagement and had lived and loved and planned each in each. 


TA 
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All that had come to a sudden end when Miss Matilda, 
from the vantage point of her ten-year seniority, had said 
bitter things—heart-tearing and pride-rending things that 
sent Miss Cordelia fleeing from the sound of her voice, and 
drove hot-headed young George away. And now, after all 
these softly slipping years, George Winthrop was back in 
Brookdale, in many ways very much the same 
though perhaps fifty pounds heavier, a_ ten-year 
widower, and with a son who was getting ready to follow 
in his dad’s legal footsteps. 

All these things and other multitudes were skipping 
through Miss Cordelia’s mind as she went demurely and 
sedately up the long path to the house. Above and over all 
was the sense of the moment just passed. He must think 
she had purposely avoided speaking to him, and it was only 
the suddenness, the awkwardness of the whole miserable 
situation. It was even as Matilda said—she was always 
doing something childish—a woman of her age hanging on 


George, 
some 


a gate! And then to blush 
and simper! He would 
think she still remembered 


those days—days that 
glowed brilliantly as a cac- 
tus blossom in the gray des- 
ert of her memory, but days 
that were doubtless quite 
lost in his own overgrown 
garden of achievements. 


ISS CORDELIA glanced 

down at the mail, al- 
ways keeping the Family 
Journal righteously at the 
bottom. She turned a letter, 
caught sight of a great black 
scrawl, and, a moment later, 
fled up the front steps into 
the house. 

Miss Matilda was in the 
dining-room, sorting nap- 
kins and doing them up in 
blue tissue paper. 

“Matty”"—gasped Miss 
Cordelia. “A letter from 
Peter !” 

Miss Matilda folded in 
the tissue corners, tied a 
perfectly neat bow, and 
looked up through her 
sparkling glasses. “Very 
well,” she said in a voice 
as cold and clear as a stream 
that flows over snow-fields. 
“Put it on the desk with the 
other mail, if you please.” 
She frowned slightly. “You 
have been running again, 
Cordelia. Very injudicious 
for a person of your age.” 

When Miss Matilda said 
“a person of your age,” as 
she very, very frequently 
did, Miss Cordelia actually 
felt her bright brown coils 
graying, her teeth loosening! 

Just now she was too 
preoccupied to notice. “Why, 
Matty,” she exclaimed, “‘it’s 
addressed to me!” 

Miss Matilda turned to 
her napkins. “Then open it, 
by all means; and, if you 
please, Cordelia, do not use 
that silly, childish name.” 

Miss Cordelia flushed, 
but she was busy tearing 











open the stiff envelope. Communications from Pete 
Bradley were usually as regular as Christmas, and no more 
frequent. For years, at that had come a 
note from him wrapped about a check for fifty dollars 
Regularly on the twenty-sixth day of December, Miss Ma- 
tilda carried the check to the Brookdale Bank and deposited 
it to the account of Peter Bradley against that day when 


joyous season, 


Peter, penniless and threadbare, should return to the home 
rooftree from his wanderings “out West.” But Miss Cor- 
delia saved the notes. 

And now to have a letter from Peter in the summer 
time! It was as upsetting as if a snowfall had blanketed 
the fading lilacs, or capped the rich promise of the peony 
buds. Miss Cordelia’s fingers trembled as she pulled out 
the single sheet. 

“Why, Matty,” she began, “oh, excuse—why, Matilda, 
they’re coming—only think—Matty—ex—a baby girl. Why, 
that’s to-day! They must have come on that down train—oh |” 








AND THE GATE ALL BUT PLUNGED HER, NEADLONG, INTO THE BLUE-STRIPED SHIRT-FRONT OF A GENTLEMAN 
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Miss Matilda took off her eyeglasses and tapped the 
edge of the table very gently with the gold bows. “Cor- 
delia, could you be a little more coherent? What are you 
trying to say?” 

Miss Cordelia looked up, cheeks flushed, eyes shining. 
“Why, it’s Peter!” 

“So I supposed,” sniffed Miss Matilda. 
at last, is he?” She had a little inward glow of satisfaction 


“Coming home 


at thought of that substantial bank balance. “It’s high 
time he settled down.” 
“But, Matilda,” Miss Cordelia objected, “he-»says he’s 


coming East on,business and wants to leave his baby girl 
with us for a little visit while he is in New York.” 

Herror dawned on Miss Matilda’s face. “Baby!” She 
gasped. “Impossible! Why, his wife has been dead ten 
years or more. - He’s married again! Well, I always knew 
Peter Bradley was a heedless creature, but I should think 
he might have more consideration for us ‘than that. A 
baby! In this house! It absolutely isn’t decent!” 

‘But Matty—Matilda!” Miss Cordelia dared argument. 
“It’s Peter’s baby—our little niece!” 


UST what reply Miss Matilda would have hit upon, is 

lost to history, for there came a rapid crescendo of 
clicking steps across the porch, a vigorous thud of the old 
knocker, a slammed screen door, and a clear and penetra- 
ting young voice. 

“Anybody *home ?” 

The two lavender-striped ladies gazed at each other, 
then turned slowly toward the door. Already it framed a 


vision that stood out of the gloom like a Van Dyke portraat. 
rhe Jersey sweater suit of a very sophisticated greenish 


yellow was startling enough, with the filmy blouse that 
showed a distracting amount of creamy white throat 
white that looked as if it had very recently been warm tan. 
The hat was almost brazenly simple in itself, but over 
those shining waves of blue-black hair it became astonish- 
ingly complex. And all this, startling as it was at ten 
o'clock in the peace of a sunny Brookdale morning, was 
still but a rather monotoned frame for the vivid beauty of 
starry eyes, cheeks like the deepest heart of a Killarney 
rose, and lips that perfectly matched. 

She poised an instant, her eyes shining like autumn 
leaves at the bottom of a crystal-clear mountain pool. 

“Hello! Aunts!” she said; then she giggled. 

“Didn't you get Dad’s letter? Weren’t you expecting us? 
The blessed Pater got into a tearing hurry and began to 
shoot telegrams off in every direction like an intoxicated 
pin-wheel; so I told him to cut along and I would come 
down alone. He says they'll come toddling along at the 
first spare minute. You see, we brought Jack with us.” 
Then, as the vacant look on the faces of her audience re- 
mained unabated, she hastened on. 

“Jack’s Dad’s partner now, so he really had to come, 
though he hung back like anything. He’s an awfully shy 
old thing, but Pop said there was room for a regiment in 
this old house.” 

The two ladies had. followed this very lucid explana- 
tion in an amazed silence. Now Miss Cordelia glanced 
down at the sheet in her hand. 

“But,” she murmured feebly, “he says a baby!” 

The vision laughed. It was a laugh as clear and uncon- 
fined as a summer horizon. It jolted Miss Matilda, for 
Bradley ladies either smiled carefully or tinkled a little. 

“That's: just like ‘Pete-Dad,’” the girl was explaining. 
“He'll still be calling me his baby girl when I’m limping 
into a verdant old age. He’s been doing it for nineteen 
years, and I suppose the habit is hopelessly formed. But 
tell me—quick! Which is which? You know I’m named 
for one of you.” 

Miss Matilda, who had been almost visibly manufactur- 
ing poise, relaxed a trifle. “I am your Aunt Matilda, your 
father’s senior sister,” she said. 

The-girl-covered the distance that separated her from 
Miss Cordelia in three steps. A lady would have taken 


five; a Bradley would have found eight necessary. 
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Miss Cordelia found herself in a warm, perfumed em- 
brace. Dewy, cool lips pressed her cheeks. She felt a little 
flutter in her throat, felt absurdly like crying. Kisses were 
rare in her experience. 

Her niece held her off at arm’s length and surveyed her 
critically. “I’m so glad,” she said, “for you really are the 
duckiest thing, aren’t you? But poor Dad is doomed to 
awful disappointment. He’s always hoped that I'd be just 
like you.” 

Miss Matilda sniffed loudly. An instant later, the young 
arms were around her. 

“Of course, you’re ducky, too, Aunt Matty,” her niece 
assured her sweetly, “but I’ve always so wondered what 
‘Pete-Dad’s’ little sister looked hke.” 

Miss Matilda shuddered. She began to feel that if this 
sort of thing persisted she would develop nérves. She 
had never believed in nerves for herself, though she always 
had for Miss Cordelia. She made a grab for the slipping 
mantle of her “Niece Cordelia—”:.she began. 
Niece Cordelia’s laugh rang out. 

“Say it again, Auntie,” she begged. “Say it again. Doesn't 
that sound too sumptuous for: words! You ‘see, Dad has 
never called me anything but ‘Delicia,’ so every one else does, 
too. He just manufactured that himself, but ‘he said it 
seemed to fit. Call me that too, won’t you, Aunt Matty?” 

Miss Matilda opened her lips to speak, but ‘Miss Cor- 
delia, intoxicated by the morning’s happenings, forestalled 
her. She put her arms about the. girl’s slender shoulders 
and stood on tiptoe to kiss, with a quite reckless abandon, 
the Killarney-rose cheeks. 

“Of course, it just fits, dear,” she cooed. “Because you 
really are ‘delicious.’ A thousand welcomes to your father’s 
old home and to our hearts!” 


“poise.” 


ISS CORDELIA wakened from a mad dream in which 

a dignified gentleman in light gray flannels deftly choked 
her with one hand, the while he twirled a Panama on a 
gold-headed stick with the other. A moment later he was 
ducking her in a convenient sea while her agonized cries 
rose above the splashing water. 

Miss Cordelia started up. She was safe in her own prim 
room, and the choking fingers around her throat became 
only the cherry ribbon band of that absurd lace cap Delicia 
had insisted on putting on her the night before. But the 
splashing sounds continued and she shivered in the lace 
sleeves of her gown, another innovation of Delicia’s, and a 
filmy thing of crépe and lace that looked and felt so ador- 
ably wicked that Miss Cordelia trembled lest Miss Matilda 
discover she had actually slept in it. 

More splashings and a joyous whoop. 

“It’s all over now!’ 


MINUTE later came a gay tap on Miss Cordelia’s door, 
and a midnight-black mass of tumbled braids appeared 
stealthily around the corner. 

“Asleep, Auntie, dear?” Delicia inquired innocently. 

Miss Cordelia gasped. “My dear child, whatever—” 

Delicia laughed! “Oh, that! I atways do that. Dad 
says if anyone, by any chance, slept through my hopping 
in, they would wake or be dead at my hopping out.” 

Miss Cordelia was shocked to hear herself laughing. It 
was not at all the thing to do. Miss Matilda would have 
improved the opportunity to offer some timely advice. 

Delicia slipped through the door, sped across the room, 
and curled up on the foot of the bed. 

“Oh, Auntie!” she chanted, “it’s such fun having female 
relations. Of course, ‘Pete-Dad’ is a darling, but men are 
so simple. Really, at times, I have almost wept for Daddy; 
there were so many things he couldn’t understand.” 

A moment later: “By the way, Auntie, I suppose you 
know that engaging youth who carried my bag for me 
yesterday and directed my course? He said his name was 
Winthrop—George Winthrop.” 

“George Winthrop! But, my dear, he is a gentleman 
old cnough to be your father !” 
[Continued on page 70 ] 
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HE Bingle was sitting and wishing 
For something congenial to do, 
When the amiable notion of fishing 
Came tranquilly into his view. 


So, finding a spot to his liking 
With the aid of a friendly old frog, 
He, after much casting and striking, 
Succeeded in hooking a log. 


The Bingle, surprised and delighted, 
Was sure he was fast to a prize, 

And the frog, who was wildly excited, 

Cried out in amaze at the size. 


Until, with a desperate leap, 
The frog came to aid him and landed 
Frog, Bingle, and log in a heap. 


And scared every real fish away. 


After which, when the mess was untangled, 


They made up and called it a day. 


The moral is: If you are wishing 
For something congenial to do, 

Beware of the notion of fishing— 

It may make a Bingle of you! 


The Bingle worked hard, single-handed, 


Then, of course, they disputed and wrangled 
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By AN 





HEN my daughter Janet married Royal Chandler 
Il was very happy. I believe many of my women 
friends thought there was something wrong with 
me because | gave up my only daughter so cheer- 
fully. 

“It leaves you all alone in the world!” they 











ee at To 





chorused. 
‘Rh ‘ - arr < ° ‘ 
Sut if Janet does not marry | shall, some time, have to 
leave her all alone in the world,” was my answer. 
lam not a morbid woman 
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THE FORKED ROAD 


OLD-FASHIONED MOTHER 


Illustrated by H. R. BALLINGER 


Janet had been married six months when I made my 
first visit. The trip was rather a long one, which meant 
that she would expect me to stay several weeks, and | had 
felt that they should have the new home quite to them- 
selves for the first year. But when Royal added his per- 
suasive letters to Janet’s, I yielded. 

Royal met my train and whisked me off inataxi. “Janet 
wouldn’t come,” he explained, “because she wanted to have 
But we'll surprise her a little bit, 

for she will be expecting us 
on the street-car and we'll 


dinner all ready for you. 


whose mind dwells on the 

thought of approaching old beat that by ten minutes.” 

age, but I realize that, in “The _ street-car would 

the course of nature, the | THE THIRD GIFT have done nicely,” I said. 
“Nothing too good or 


younger generation outlives 
the older one, and my Janet | 
was not the type of girl who - 
should be left alone. She | 
was strong of character, 
efficient in matters of daily | 


And now I| ask 
But one gift yet; 
Just—may | not forget, 


life; the “type of woman 
whose life-work, to bring 
complete happiness, must be 
for and with. loved ones. 

| have the old-fashioned belief in marriage as the most 
complete life for the normal woman. I longed for the 
satisfaction of seeing my daughter in her own home, with 
a good husband, perhaps with, little children around her. | 
wanted the assurance that her life was.to be the busy, 
wholesome, love-filled existence for which I had tried to 
prepare her. 

I liked Royal Chandler from the first. 
of his ability or his intention to make my daughter happy. 
He was tall, blond, fine-looking, with rather slow and 
gentle ways—a direct contrast to my small, vivid, impul- 
sive Janet. I knew that he was far from being a rich man, 
but I have always thought money a secondary consideration 
in marriage. Janet was accustomed to reasonable economy. 
Royal spent money rather freely when he visited us and 
spoke of his “inconveniently small salary” with a laughing 
ease which meant to me that their financial problem would 
not be too serious. 


I had no doubt 


Y son, who is twelve years older than my daughter, 
happens to live in a town which is near to Bayville, the 

small city where Royal had lived all his life. When I saw 
how things were with Janet and Royal, I asked my son to 
pay a visit to Bayville. He spent a day there and reported 
to me that the Chandlers were an old and respected family, 
and while business men seemed to feel that Royal lacked 
the aggressiveness which had marked the older Chandlers, 
they agreed that his morals and habits were irreproachable. 

“I reckon it’s all right,” my son wrote. “He is straight 
and decent and well-bred. He’s been with the same firm 
for seven years, so of course’ he must make a living wage, 
and if he does lack aggressiveness, Janet has plenty of that 
for two.” 

So my consent was given freely and gladly. 
health, good habits, good blood and breeding, and love—I 
asked nothing more for Janet. 

I have said all this because | think it should be under- 
stood that my daughter did not marry against my wish; 
that the feeling I have now is not the lingering survival of 
a selfish resentment that Janét married and left me alone; 
nor is it the peevish complaining of a woman who is dis- 
appointed because her daughter did not attain wealth or 
high social position. 


Good 


By MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


Lifel You have given me laughter and a task. 


Life, you have given me laughter and a task! 


” 









too speedy for our mother 
he declared. 

What mother - in - law 
could fail to be pleased with 
such a reception ? 

There was a great bunch 
of roses on my dressing- 
table. “Royal sent them for 
your room,” said Janet. 

One look into Janet’s eyes had stilled the last faint ques- 
tionings of my mother-heart. My little girl’s face was just 
as I had hoped to see it. It was more mature, more 
womanly, infinitely more tender, but the joyous confidence, 
the winsome, clear-eyed trust in all the world’s goodness 
was still there. 


HE first week of that visit was so delightful! My chil- 
dren, as | loved to call them, were so happy in each 
other, so thoughtful in their plans for me, and the little 
home ran so smoothly. They had a small house in the best 
It was not luxurious, but it was thor- 
Janet was not ex- 


section of the city. 
oughly comfortable and most attractive. 

travagant, neither was she painfully economical. In fact, 
their living had just the shade of comfortable prudence which 
has always seemed to me to make for the greatest happiness. 

In my own marketing and shopping, | had always paid 
for all purchases when I made them—an old-fashioned 
practise, of course. I noticed that Janet paid cash for al- 
most nothing. Everything, practically, was charged. 

“It seems to be the modern way,” she explained. “Royal 
says it gives him more standing with business men to pay 
by check monthly. Really, it is the same as having an al- 
lowance.” 

“Your bills are limited to a certain amount, then?” | 
asked. 

“I limit them myself,” she laughed. “Royal never says 
a thing about them. But I asked him the first month if the 
bills were too large and he said no. So I keep careful ac- 
counts of what I buy and never let the bills go beyond 
what they were that first month.” ° 

I was satisfied. If Janet was keeping within a limit 
which seemed reasonable to Royal, of course all was well. 

The second week of my visit, my son came down for 
the week-end. Saturday afternoon, Royal ’phoned that he 
would be late, and finally we three sat down to dinner 
alone. We were finishing our dessert, when Royal came 
in. One look at him and Janet sprang up with a little cry 
of alarm. He was ghastly pale and his eyes were blood- 
shot. The muscles of his face twitched nervously. 

“Just one of my bad headaches,” he soothed her. “TI’ll 
go right up and lie down. No, don’t come with me. [ll 
take a powder and keep perfectly quiet as I always do.” 
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We were still in the dining-room when the bell rang, 
and my son answered it. We heard him talking to a man, 
for a moment, then they went into the library and closed 
the door. It was fifteen minutes before my son came out 
He had a look on his face that was new, even to me. 
he said, very gently, “I must see Royal. I'm 


to us. 
“Janet,” 
going up-stairs.” 


EFORE we could speak, he was half way up-stairs. 

“He’s forgotten Royal’s headache!” Janet gasped, and 
ran after him. My son had left the library door open and 
I saw that the strange man was still in there. Something 
told me that trouble had come. I leaned against the table 
and waited. 

I heard Janet give a frightened exclamation, heard my 
son’s voice speaking earnestly for a moment, heard Janet 
give the piteous little cry which 
only the direst ever 
brought from her lips. 

I ran up-stairs. Royal was 
not there. On a chair was a 
bag, partly packed. I stared at 
it, bewildered. 

“Royal is in trouble about 
money,” said my “He 
must have been getting ready 
to leave, heard the officer at 
the door, and stolen down the 
back stairs and escaped.” 

I will make no attempt to de- 
scribe the scene that followed, 
nor the events of the next few 
days. Evennow, after ten years, 
the thought of Janet’s agony 
makes me faint and sick. I will 
merely state the bare facts. 

Up to the time Royal married 
Janet, his salary was ten dollars 
a week. When he married, it 
was increased to fifteen. That 
was absolutely all his income. 

Royal was an orphan. His 
grandfather, who brought him 
up, was a well-to-do man. He 
had disapproved of his grand- 
son’s marriage, we now learned 
for the first time, on the 
grounds that he never would 
be able to support a wife. He 
had given Royal one thousand 
dollars for a wedding gift, 
stating clearly that it was abso- 
lutely the last he would do for 
him. He would furnish no 
more money, pay no more 
bills. Unfortunately, he had 
stated this fact only to Royal. 
Tradespeople assumed that the 
old man would pay the bills of 
his grandson as he always had. 


distress 


son. 


OYAL had rented a house 

for five hundred a year 
and paid a quarter’s rent in ad- 
vance. The second quarter was 
not paid. He had fitted it 
with furnishings on which he 
had paid a hundred dollars de- 
posit, and nothing more. The 
grocer, the butcher, the baker, 
the department stores, had re- 
ceived a few small checks on 
account. Like Becky Sharp, my 
son-in-law had almost solved 


the problem of living on noth- “| MARRIED ROYAL FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE,” SHE SAID. “IF -IT 1S WORSE, WHY, THEN, If Is! U1! 


ing a year! 
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rhe storm broke when one man, needing money, ven- 


tured to ask the grandfather for it The 
and definite 


old man’s terse 
“nothing doing!” spread through the circle of 
creditors like wild-fire Royal frightened to ae 
follies 


forged his grandfather's name to a check 


speration 
crowned his with the mad act which made him a 
criminal He 
for 
little Janet to face the storm 
The grandfather, a gruff old 


appointment and heartbreak under their fierceness, came to 


a thousand dollars Then he ran away and left my 
man whose eves held di 


us the moment he heard the news 

“Maybe it’s my 
best. You see, the boy 
course, I never made him pay board. What he earned wa 


fault,” he said, “but | meant it for the 


always lived with me and, of 


bought neckties and su 


just pocket-money He 
[Conti ton page 58 |} 
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SPORTS HATS 


By EVELYN TOBEY 


Head of the Millinery Department of 
Columbia University 


Ilkustrated by 
MARGUERITE and NATALIE GOUBERT 


Editor's Note.—For Figs. | and 2, Mrs. Tobey is 
ready to send directions for the side-crown trimmings; \ 
for Fig. 3, dimensions and instructions for making the j \ 
entire hat; ‘or Fig. 4, directions for applying the basket 
and making it, fowers and all; and, for Fig. 5, she will 
be glad to teach you how to crochet the flowers. 
to Mrs. Tobey, also, as usual, about all your special 
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TPORTS hats are no longer only distinctive for 
summer outing wear. They come in such varied 
shapes, and in such a multitude of glorious color 
combinations, and subdued ones, that there is no 
hour of the day or occasion which they would 
} not grace effectively. 

; This month, for the first time, I have been 
able to select all my models from the same little shop on 
upper Fifth Avenue. One sees replicas of them every- 
where ’round about the fashionable sections of the city; 
but, however chic and smart, they somehow, all of them, 
lack the individuality of Mlle. S.’s product. 

Ginghams have so far lifted themselves out of the com- 
monplace that this year they are even being used exten- 
sively for millinery purposes. Stripes were popular earlier 
in the season on hat and gown; but now the big Scotch 
plaids are favorites. Figure 3 stands out just prominently 
enough, in its “gingham gown,” to need no special intro- 
Its covering was of a golden-brown and yellow 














duction, 
mixture; and the bound edges and narrow strip around the 
base of the crown, which furnished the trimming, were of 
dark brown gingham. I am visualizing such a hat, for my- 
self, in shades of purple, to go with two gowns of gingham 
that | am contemplating. 

Figure 1, as I saw it, was just a graceful sweep of ex- 
quisite white Panama, with a checker-board ribbon ar- 
rangement, in black and white, about the side-crown. With 
such an unusual and striking trimming, the shape and 
foundation of the hat become almost secondary. Whether 
it be of Milan, hemp, or Panama, or even of a summer 
fabric, matters little. One’s first and lasting impression is 
essentially of a dazzling succession of tiny ribbon boxes, 
in two alternating colors, and, consequently, of a sports 


hat unusually unique 


As soon as war was declared, fashionable shops in the 
city, even down to the footgear created dashing 
models, in the national colors, for window display. Hats, 
too, of red, white and blue, applied in many a way, occu- 
pied the center of the stage for a while ; but, when the sports 
period came along, Dame Fashion was looked to eagerly 
for an alternative. And here it is in Figure 2—the Red 
Cross turban. White organdie, in graceful folds, covers 
the frame, and the crosses at the front, back, and sides are 
made of two pump bows of red ribbon placed crosswise on 
each other. 

Organdie and gingham, utilized in the newest sports 
millinery, are an innovation, to say the least; and now 
dimity steps in, too. Figure 4 was the daintiest creation 
imaginable—a veritable picture hat. It was developed in 
old-blue dimity, and, while this was a new note, the basket 
at the very front of the side-crown was the compelling 
feature. The basket as you see it, is filled to overflowing 
with satin apples, in shades of rose, purple, and yellow, 
with green leaves. With filmy summer gowns of net and 
lingerie such a hat as this is indispensable. 

Figure 5 is of Panama, and its trimming, dike that on 
Figure 1, could be utilized with equal satisfaction on any 
variety of sports hat. The tiny flowers you see appliquéd 
on the ribbon around the base of the crown—which, in this 
case, was pale yellow grosgrain—were crocheted in three 
shades of purple zephyr. Crocheted flowers have appar- 
ently come in to stay. They are becoming more and more 
popular as fall approaches. It is Mlle. S.’s own suggestion 
that one could have several such bands as this, adorned with 
flowers to match each sweater or sports outfit, to be al- 
ternated, or one could have a single band with a row of 
many-colored flowers. This spirit of economy, in a shop- 
keeper, certainly prophesies a new era! 


ones, 
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Military Dress 7897 


Very interesting, indeed, are some new slip-on frocks 
cut on the very simplest lines with no fastening of any 
kind, the waistline being adjusted by an elastic, over which 


a buckled belt or winding girdle is worn. 


crisp ginghams which are being 
worn for all sorts of occasions this 
summer, these little hot-weather 
frocks are quite captivating. 

The military element is a dis- 
tinctly new note which has been in- 
troduced in fashions of every kind. 
Women are wearing not only coats 
of military cut provided with many 
square pockets, but dresses with mili- 
tary shoulder capes reaching mid- 
way between the waist and the hip, 
have found favor with them. They 
are bound with braid and trimmed 
with many buttons and _ patch 
pockets. 


conrnvensnanennerene 


Coat Blouse 7806 


MILITARY INFLUENCE 


STIRS THE WORLD 
OF FASHION 


HE world is out of joint” and 
Fashion is all a-flutter on account 
of it. Something unusual has hap- 

pened, for all the August frocks are 
not the masses of lace and ruffles the 
typical mid-season summer frock is ex- 
pected to be. They are sheer and dainty ; 
yes, made of the finest organdies, 
crépes, chiffons, nets and voiles, and 
the soft tub silks, but they are all very 
simple in style though none the less at- 
tractive for it. 


In the new, 


How To Get McCall Patterns 


McCall Patterns (with detailed directions 
for use) can be obtained from the nearest 
McCall Pattern Agency in your locality 
or ordered by mail by stating the number 
and size wanted and enclosing the price to 
THE McCALL COMPANY 
New York, N. Y., San Francisco, Cal. 
McCall Bldg. 140 Second Street. 
236-250 W. 37th St. 
Chicago, II1., 
418-424 S. 5th Ave. 


Boston, Mass., 


Atlanta, Ga., 
82 North Pryor St. 


Toronto, Canada, 





34-40 Chauncy St. 70 Bond Street. 
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Service Dress 7877 


For descriptions of designs 
lilustrated, see page #2 


There are also service suits and dresses of khaki, as well 
as military waists and separate skirts of khaki-colored fabrics. 
A very pretty and altogether feminine accessory strongly 
in vogue now is the soft jabot with high standing collar 


used with dresses and _ separate 
waists. Some are of fine French 
organdie or chiffon edged with lace, 
and others are entirely of lace or net. 

Beads have been coming in slowly 
but surely and now they have ar- 
rived. Steel beads, silver beads, gold 
beads, chalk beads, glass beads, all 
may be seen. Dresses of voile or 
crépe are trimmed with them, so 
are frocks of Georgette crépe or 
chiffon. Satin and taffeta as well 
as serge and gabardine bow to their 
power of artistic embellishment, 
whether in simple motifs or elabo- 
rate designs. 
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Dress 7829 
Transfer Design No 
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Coat 7679 \ 
Skirt 7229 \/ 


PLEASANT FROCKS FOR THE 
AND A MILITARY SUIT 
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Blouse 7893 


7869 Skirt 7898 For descriptions of models illustrated; see page 42 
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Dress 7636 


CARE-FREE SUMMER DAYS 
FOR ACTIVE SERVICE 
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7636 7579 7881 
Transfer Design No. 833 
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— : Coat 7881 
For descriptions of models illustrated, see page 42 Bloomers 7879 











Blouse 7889 
Skirt 7861 
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To SEE THE HOT WEATHER THROUGH 


The Crisp Tub Materials of Summer 


Frocks for Every Day 


Developed in Many Interesting Ways 


and Some for Sports 
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st 7433 
Skirt 7781 
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791 


Blouse 7191 
Skirt 7663 


For descriptions of models illustrated, see page 44 
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AMONG THE FASHIONS OF THE HOUR 


Pleats and Pockets 
Have Few Rivals 


One-Piece Frocks and Waists and 
Skirts Struggle for Supremacy 
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Overdress 7603 
Transfer Design No. 554 
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Wa.t 7429 


<ae 
Skirt 78695 


Blouse 7754 Vv ; 
Skirt 7711 7429—7895 


For descriptions of models illustrated, see page 45 
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JABOTS OF NET AND ORGANDIE 


Descriptions for page 35 


QO. 7887, Lapies’ Stmpticiry Dress; instep length. Pat- 
tern in 5 sizes; 34 to 42 bust (15 cents).—Size 36 re- 
quires 4% yards 40-inch voile and % yard 45-inch or- 

gandie. Width of straight pleated or gathered skirt, 2% 
yards. Slipping on over the head, with the fulness ad- 
justed at the waist by elastic, comes this dress which boasts 
of no fastening whatso- 
ever on waist or skirt. 
No. 7888, Girt’s Sim- 
pLiciry Dress. Pattern 
In O sizes; 4 to I4 years 
(15 cents) Size 1c re- 
quires 17% yards 30-inch 
lawn, I yards 32-inch 
gingham. Where is the 


who would not love 
which 


girl 
a pretty 
ships on over the head 
with waist and _ skirt 
fastened together, and no 
buttons or hooks because 
the fulness is adjusted 
with an elastic? 


dress 


No. 7886, Misses’ 
Simpticity Dress; suit- 
able for small women. 
Pattern in 4 sizes; 14 to 
20 years (15 cents). 
Size 16 requires 5 yards 
32-inch gingham, % yard 
36- inch trimming. Width 
of straight pleated or 
gathered skirt, 244 yards 
rhe latest vogue em- 
braces a dress with abso- 
lutely no fastening, ad- 
justed at the waistline 
with elastic and to be 
slipped on over the head. 


No. 7891, LADIES’ 
Simpuicity Dress; in- 
step length. Pattern in 
34 to 46 bust (20 
Size 36 requires 
38-inch blue 


7 $1zes; 


cents). 
$3g yards 


linen, 1% yards 36-inch 
white linen. Two-piece 
skirt’s width, 244 yards 


With surplice closing 











Lapies’ Dress; 


No. 7749, 
inch length. 


three-piece 


Pattern in 8 sizes; 34 to 48 bust (20 cents).— 


skirt; 42- or 38- 


Size 36 requires, 38-inch length, 4 yards 32-inch gingham, 
134 yards 40-inch linen. Width, 2% yards. The shirtwaist 
dress of either one material or a combination of two, is 
among the smart styles of midsummer. This is a model 


which would be charming made up in plain white silk com- 


bined with yellow and white checked summer 


silk 


ADIES 
attached 


No. 7095, L 
Dress; sleeves 
to underbody ; round or 
instep length. Pattern in 
6 sizes; 34 to 44 bust (20 
cents).—Size 36 requires, 
instep length, 374 yards 
45-inch linen, and 344 yard 
same width contrasting 
for collar and cufts 
Width, 234 yards. A 
design of charming pos- 
sibilities is here illus- 
trated, developed in 
heavy white linen. The 
embroidery on the belt is 
from Transfer Design 
No. 737 (10 cents). 


Descriptions for page 37 


No. 7537, Lapies’ 
Dress; with or without 
front panel; round or 
instep length. Pattern in 
6 sizes; 34 to 44 bust (15 
cents ).—Size 36 requires, 
instep length, 4 yards 40- 
inch plaid voile and 14 
yards 30- inch organdte 
Width, at lower edge, 
2% yards. In voile and 
organdie, this dress is 
especially cool and sum- 
mery. 


No. 7800, Laptes’ 
Micitary WAIST; two 
styles of sleeve.  Pat- 
tern in 6 sizes; 34 to 44 
bust (20 —. —Size 36 
requires 2% yards 32- 
inch galatea. Beside s be- 
ing particularly fashion- 


able because of its mili- 





and pockets is another tary style, this is an ex- 
example of the dress FIG. 4 Stocks and Jabots 7890 FIG. 5 cellent model for utility 
without fastenings. Like wear. It can be made in 
the others it slips on No. 7890, Lapies’ AND Misses’ StocKs ANp Jarots. Pattern 4 variety of materials 
over the head and has jn 2 sizes; ladies’, 13% inches; misses’, 124 inches neck meas- from linen to galatea. 
elastic at the waistline. ure. (10 cents).—Ladies’ size requires for Fig. 1, yard 36-inch 
net; Figs. 2 and 5, % yard 45-inch fabric; Fig. 3. yard 36-inch No. 7505, Lapies’ 
Descriptions for page 36 madras, 34 yard 30-inch pique; Fig. 4, 4 yard 36-inch net. One-Piece Box-PLeatTep 
Dress; round or instep 
No. 7422, Laptes’ Princess Dress; round or instep length. Pattern in 5 sizes; 34 to 42 bust (15 cents).—Size 
length. Pattern in 6 sizes; 34 to 44 bust (15 cents).—Size 36 requires, instep length, 434 yards 44-inch serge, 1% 
36 requires, instep length, 534 yards 36-inch striped crépe, yards 36-inch contrasting poplin. Width, 37 yards. A 
1 yard 36-inch contrasting plain crépe. Width, 34% yards. model suitable for linen or serge is here illustrated. Cro- 
Most attractive in its development in crépe is this dress. chet directions for girdle and bag No. 839 (10 cents). 
No. 7875, Laptes’ No. 7717, Lapirs’ One-Piece Ax cD Qa ih 
<A Watst; with or with- Dress; with or without “ A} td [have iy (\ 
‘i out jabot; two styles straight band, round or instep A. y) \i HAAS A \ 
of sleeve. Pattern in length. Pattern in 5 sizes; 34 P| HHT 1) p= hi 
5 sizés; 34 to 42 bust to 42 bust (20 cents).—Size 36 | th 
(20 cents).—Size 36 requires, instep length, 2% eee mean 
Re WS requires 23¢ yards 38- yards 45-inch linen and 2% N\ 
| {> inch linen. With sol- yards 27-inch striped gingham. 1 \\ 
Howth Ay diers on all sides, the Width of band, 2% yards. A bree H 
eit if - trim blouse with a wide band of striped or plaid Fo te 
P= high, almost military material makes an effective a 
collar, becomes more’ trimming for a midsummer 
7888 popular gingham frock. 7887 7891 
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Dress 7888 


SLIP-ON COTTON FROCKS OF REFRESHING COOLNESS 


For other views and descriptions, see page 34 
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For descriptions of models illustrated, see page 34 
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REFRESHINGLY SIMPLE AND GIRLISH 











( \ ‘ 
VA 
Empire Dress 7894 vy | 


al j 











O. 7804, Misses’ Em / VA 
PIRE Dress; suitable ’ Dress 7884 
ror small women ; c if \\ 
to be slipped on over the ” | 


head; no fastening re- py 


quired straight gathered , 
skirt; in two lengths. ( 
Pattern in 4 sizes; 14 to 

20 years (20 cents) 

Size 10 requires 3% 


’ . No. 7384, Misses’ ONE- 


Prece Dress; suitable for 


| small women; in two 
lengths. Pattern in 4 sizes; 
g 14 to 20 years (20 cents). 


Size 16 requires 5% 





yards 45-inch voile. Width, 214 yards. yards 32-inch gingham, \% 
yard 27-inch chambray. Width, 
No. 7876, Misses’ Service Suit; 2% yards at lower edge. 


suitable for small women; bloomers 
with or without puttees; four-piece 
skirt in regulation style or divided 
effect. Pattern in 4 sizes; 14 to 20 
years (20 cents).—Size 16 requires 
827g yards 30-inch khaki. Width, 2% 


No. 7880, Misses’ Dress; suit- 
able for small women. Pattern in 
3 sizes; 16 to 20 years (20 cents). 

Size 16 requires 334 yards 40- 
inch dotted, 2% yards 40-inch 
plain foulard. W idth, 2% yards. 
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GARDEN SMOCKS 






















Overall Suit 
7874 


Dress 7896 






















QO. 7874, Girv’s Overact Suit. Pattern in 5 sizes; 6 
to 14 years (15 cents).—Size 12 requires 444 yard 
30-inch gingham, and 1% yards 27-inch chambra; 


No. 7864, Grru’s Dress; straight skirt. Pattern in 
sizes; 6 to 14 years (15 cents).—Size 12 requires 3 
yards 36-inch striped, 144 yards 36-inch plain material 


No. 7862, Misses’ Smock or Muppy; suitable for 
small women; with or without bloomers. Pattern in 3 
sizes; small, 10 to 12; medium, 14 to 16; large, 18 to 20 
years (15 cents).—Medium size requires 354 yards 36 
inch chambray. Transfer No. 690 (10 cents). 


No. 7806, Girw’s Dress; to be slipped on over th 
head; no fastenings required. Pattern in 6 sizes; 4 to 
14 years (15 cents).—Size 14 requires 27@ yards 38-inch 


gingham, and 17 yards 36-inch chambray. 





No. 7592, GIRL'S Mippy Dress: to be slipped on ovet 
the head; no fastenings required; one-piece circular 
skirt attached to underbody. Pattern in 6 sizes; 4 to 14 
years (15 cents).—Size 12 requires 2% yards 45-inch 
linen and 4% yard same width contrasting goods. 
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Dress 7892 
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RISING HEROES AND THEIR COMRADES 







































Dress 7658 


©. 7658, Girt’s PLeatep Dress 
Pattern in 6 sizes; 4 to 14 years 
(15 cents).—Size 12 requires 5 
yards 32-inch gingham, and yard 
inch material to trim. 
Boy’s Trencn Coat; in 
Pattern in 7 sizes; 2 to 
14 vears (15 cents).—Size 14 requires 
3 vards 48-inch coating. <A practi- 
cal coat in military effect for the pa- 
boy. 


No. 7882 
two lengths. 


triotic 


Dress; straight 
skirt, or double 
flounce at 


No. 7668, Girw’s 
gathered 


with lower 


ple ated -or 
Hounced skirt 


tached to one-piece foundation. Pat- 
tern in 6 sizes; 4 to I4 years (15 
cents).—Size 10 requires 61% yards 


15-inch floun¢ing and 1 yard 36-inch 
lawn Refreshingly cool and dainty 
1 


ror midsummer days. 
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Trench Coat 7882 








No. 7878, Boy’s Mivitary Suit; two 
styles of trousers. Pattern in § sizes; 6 
to 14 years (15 cents).—Size 10 requires 
37@ yards 30-inch khaki. 


Descriptions for page 41 
No. 7684, Girv’s Box-PLeatep Dress. 


Pattern in 6 sizes; 4 to I4 years (15 
Size 8 requires 27@ yards 40- 


cents). 

inch figured voile, 1% yards 27-inch 

plain lawn and 2% yards lace edging 
No. 7866, CHuitp’s Dress; with or 


Pattern in 5 sizes; 2 to 
i0 years (15 cents).—Size 8 requires 2% 
yards 36-inch material, and 54 yard 27- 
inch contrasting material to trim An 
up-to-date dress trimmed in an up-to- 
date manner. 


without shield. 


No. 7072, Girt’s Dress. Pattern in 5 
sizes; 6 to 14 years (15 cents).—Size 10 
requires 3 yards 45-inch linen and 114 
yards 27-inch contrasting linen. The stars 
embroidered in the corners of the collar 
give a marine appearance to the frock. 
Transfer Design No. 833 (10 cents). 


No. 7666, Girt’s Dress; two styles of 
sleeve; with or without ruffles. Pattern 
in 6 sizes; 4 to 14 years (15 cents). 
Size 10 requires 17 yards 23-inch floun- 
cing for skirt, 34 yard 13-inch flouncing 
for sleeves, and 1 yard 36-inch lawn for 
Walst. 


Dress 7668 








Fo oo 









Military Suit 7878 


No. 7868, Cuivp’s Dress. Pattern 
in 5 sizes; 2 to 10 years (15 cents). 
Size 8 requires 24 yards 36-inch per- 
cale, and 34 yard 36-inch plain percale 
for yokes, cuffs and sashes. Trans- 
fer Design No. 554 (10 cents). 


No. 7872, Cuivp’s Dress. Pattern 
in 4 sizes; 2 to 8 years (15 cents) 
Size 8 requires 24 yards 32-inch lawn 
The embroidered design and _ the 
feather-stitching on the dress are ac- 
complished with McCall Transfer 
Designs No. 646 and No. 448 (10 
cents each). 


Grr_’s Dress; two 
styles of sleeve; one-piece straight 
skirt. Pattern in 6 sizes; 4 to 14 
years (15 cents).—Size 8 requires 254 
yards 27-inch plaid gingham, 134 yards 


27-inch plain gingham. . 


No. 7082, 
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FROCKS WITH No FEAR OF THE TUB 



































Transfer Design No. 833 


For descriptions of models illustrated, see page 40 





DESCRIPTIONS 


Descriptions for page 29 


QO. 7807, Lapies’ Mititary Dress, with or without cape; 
instep length. Pattern in 6 sizes; 34 to 44 bust (20 


cents).—Size 360 requires 434 yards 48-inch serge, % 

yard 27-inch flannel for collar, and 14 yards braid. Width 
of skirt, 2% yards. 

No. 7806, Lapies’ BLouse. Pattern in 5 sizes; 34 to 42 


bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires 244 yards 36-inch checked 
silk and 14% yards same width plain silk 


four-gored skirt, open 
worn over bloomers: 
34 to 44 bust (20 
" yards 27-inch 


No. 7877, Lapies’ Service Dress; 
back and front in divided effect, to be 
36- or 32-inch length. Pattern in 6 sizes; 
cents).—Size 36 requires, 36-inch skirt, 
khaki. Width, 2 4 yards, 

Descriptions for page 30 

No. 7869, Lapies’ Service Dress; two-piece skirt in 38- 
or 36-inch length. Pattern in 7 sizes; 34 to 46 bust (20 
cents).—Size 36 requires, 38-inch length, 43¢ yards 32-inch 
striped gingham and 1 yard 36-inch plain gingham. Width, 
2% yards 


BLouse; to be slipped on over the 
34 to 42 bust (20 cents).—Size 36 
% yard 12-inch lace for 


No. 7893, Laptes’ 
head. Pattern in 5 sizes; 
requires 15¢ yards 38-inch voile, 
jabot and % yard 18-inch allover for collar. 


Two-Piece Skirt; straight lower 
edge; 30- or 37-inch length. Pattern in 6 sizes; 22 to 32 
waist (20 cents).—Size 26 requires, 39-inch length, 2% 
yards 54-inch material. Width, 2'4 yards 


No. 7808, Lapies’ 


No. 7820, Lapies’ Dress; in instep or tunic length; one- 
piece foundation lengthened by one-piece straight section, 
Pattern in 5 sizes ; 34 to 42 bust (20 cents) 

yards 36-inch oyster-white pon 
Transfer Design No. 811 (15 cents). 


in 39-inch length 
Size 30 requires 5 
vee. Width, 354 yards. 


Costume Nos. 7679-7220, medium size requires, 38-inch 


length, 3'4 yards 36-inch plain material, and 4!4 yards 306- 
inch plaid material. 

No. 7679, Lapies’ Coat; body and 

sleeves in one or set-in sleeve; in 32- or 

27-inch length. Pattern in 5 sizes; 34 to 


32 bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires 334 
yards 36-inch material, and 114 yards 54 
inch contrasting material for collar and 
trimming pieces. 


No. 7229, Lapies’ Two-Piece Skirt; 
pleated or gathered, 42- or 38-inch 
length. Pattern in 6 sizes; 22 to 32 





waist (15 cents) Size 26 requires, 38- 
inch length, 4 yards 36-inch material. 
Width at lower edge, 27¢ yards. 


— Descriptions for page 31 


= 
a | we No. 7636, Lapies’ Semi-Fittep Dress; 
Aah a \ round or instep length. Pattern in 6 
Vera sizes: 34 to 44 bust (20 cents).—Size 36 
Hiby | U\* requires, instep length, 644 yards 36-inch 
\ | lawn, 1 yard 36-inch contrasting lawn 
Hy il for collar and cuffs. Width, 3% yards 
} ' . . 
a around the lower edge. With lacy frills 
ti on sheer lawn this dress is particularly 
4 suitable to the warm days of August 
Py ~ 
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No. 7570, Lapies’ Dress; side or center-front closing; 
round or instep length. Pattern in 6 sizes; 34 to 44 bust 
(20 cents).—Size 36 requires, instep length, 3% yards 4o- 
inch dotted voile, 34 yard 36-inch plain voile for collar and 
cuffs. Width of skirt at lower edge, 2% yards. 


No. 7889, Lapies’ Bouse, Pattern in 6 sizes; 34 to 44 
bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires with rever and collar, 
17g vards 40-inch crepe de Chine, 2% yards insertion 


No. 7861, Lapies’ Four-Piece Skirt; with side pocket 
sections ; high waistline; 39- or 37-inch length. Pattern in 
6 sizes; 22 to 32 waist (20 cents).—Size 26 requires 39-inch 
length, 25g yards 44-inch serge, 1% yards 36-inch facing. 
Width, 24% yards 


CostuME Nos. 7881-7870, requires 8% yards 30-inch 
khaki. A splendid service or sports costume. 

No. 7881, Lapies’ Miritary Coat; in 30-inch length; 
back with or without inverted pleat. Pattern in 5 sizes; 
34 to 42 bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires 3 yards 36- 
inch khaki. 

No. 7879, Lapies’ Bloomers; in skirt effect or regula- 
tion style with leggings or puttees. Pattern in 5 sizes; 24 
to 32 waist (15 cents).—Size 26 requires 434 yards 31-inch 
khaki for the bloomers in skirt effect. 


Descriptions for page 43 


No. 7870, Cuivp’s One-Piece PAJAMAS; with dropped 
back or open. Pattern in 6 sizes; 2 to 12 years (10 cents). 

Size 4 requires 2'4 yards 27-inch striped madras, and 1 
yard 27-inch plain material. A model for boys or girls, 
and suitable for nainsook or longcloth 


straight lower edge. Pattern 
Size 2 requires 
flouncing for 


No. 7670, Cuitp’s Dress; 
in 4 sizes; 6 months to 4 years (10 cents). 

yard 36-inch batiste, 15¢ yards 20-inch 
skirt, 135g yards insertion, and 34 yard beading 


No. 7614, Boy’s Box-PLeatep Suit; knee trousers. Pat- 
tern in 4 sizes; 2 to 8 years (15 cents).—Size 4 requires 
134 yards 32-inch material for coat, and % yard 32-inch 


contrasting material for trousers and collar 


straight 
sizes _ 


No. 6960, Cuitp’s Dress; 
lower edge. Pattern in 4 
months to 4 years (10 cents).—Size 4 
requires 174 yards 40-inch batiste. 
Transfer No. 838 (15 cents) for 
smocking. 

No. 7602, Boy’s Suit; knee trou- 

Pattern in 4 sizes; 2 to 8 years 
(15 cents).—Size 6 requires 3% yards 
27-inch striped galatea, and 7% yard 27- 
inch contrasting material. Transfer De- 
sign No. 833 (10 cents). 


sers. 


with or 
sleeve. 


No. 7352, CHitp’s Coat; 
without cape; two styles of 
Pattern in 5 sizes; 2 to 10 years (15 
cents ).—Size 4 requires 13¢ yards 50- 
inch and 54 yard 36-inch material. 


No. 7724, Boy’s Surt. Pattern in 4 

sizes: 2 to 8 years (15 cents).—Size 4 
yards 36-inch plaid and 

yard 27-inch plain material. Transfer 

Design No. 318 (10 cents) for scallops 


requires I 
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> \. FILLING SMALL NEEDS 

















7 
i. 
F 6 Coat 7352 Suit 7724 
Transfer Design N 
Suit 7692 


Transfer Design No. 833 


For other views and descriptions, see page 42 





SOME NEW CONCEITS 


Descriptions for page 32 


O. 7433, Lapies’ WAIST. 
Pattern in 5 sizes; 34 to 

432 bust (15 cents).—Suize 

30 requires 2 yards 40-inch 
voile and 4% yards filet lace in- 
oa) Th sertion. A separate waist of 
Hh \ distinctive design is here illus- 
| ( Ri trated made up in a simple but 
ey a, stylish combination of voile 
; J | and filet lace. Georgette crepe 

{ } ) and lace would also be effective. 





\ | / No. 7781, LAp1ieEs’ Four- 

| r Gorep Skirt; high waistline; 

30-inch length. Pattern in 5 

sizes ; 22 to 30 waist (20 cents). 

Size 26 requires 24% yards 54- 

| | inch satin. Width of skirt at 

lower edge, 24 yards. The cut 

| of this skirt with its slight but 

noticeable drapery at the sides 

makes it a very desirable model 
for the new separate skirt. 


\ Dress; round or instep length. 
/ Pattern in 7 sizes; 34 to 460 

\ bust (20 cents).—Size 36 re- 
\. al quires, instep length, 54% yards 
30-inch print and 13¢ yards 27- 
inch plain material. Width, 3 
yards. A woman is judged by 
the way she dresses at home, 
and if she selects this model 
she can not fail to make a 
good impression. Thin voile, 
lawn, percale or calico can be 
used for making this simple 


Combination 7863 and stylish dress 


. ig 4 No. 7615, Lapies’ House 





No 73803, I A- 


—, 

y » 
pies’ AND Misses’ <e 
( OMBINATION -~¥ 

al 7 

“2 


Pattern in 3 sizes; 
small, 32 to 34; 


medium, 36 to 35; v4 { 
large, 40 to 42 5 “ Ny 
bust (15 cents).— Var, 
y | 
Medium size re- | 
quires 2 yards 36 oF \ 
inch nainsook, 1% % | f \ ~*~ 
vards edging. > \ WS 
? | & 
No. 7873, La- Rote 7 XM 
mes’ DRESSING ay ’ 
SAcQul Pattern / Byi\ 
in © sizes; 34 to 44 bust (15 
cents ee | ¢ 30) «6requires) 2% / \ 
yards 40-inch figured batiste ip 
M4 \ 
No. 7660, Lapirs’ THree- 
Piece PErricoat Pattern in Be? ; ~ VP 
sizes: 24 to 36 waist (15 cents) er b 
- “ ; 
Size 26, 37-inch length, re - F 
: ?, , 
quires 274 yards 36-inch fhgured , ue .f 
. - * 5 ig 
sateen. Width of circular of Ae Ss 
gathered flounce 23 vards at Li? 7) 
ad i ween weet | ry j 
ime ‘ 
IY’ ion | ha hl + 
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' / ) se 4 fi 
, % 1, | 
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7863 7oo0 Petticoat 7660 


No. 7601, Lapies’ Dress; 
semi-fitted; straight pleated 
skirt; round or instep length. 
Pattern in 7 sizes; 34 to 46 
bust (20 cents).—Size 36 re- 
quires, round length, 64% yards 
30-inch oyster-white pongee. 
Width of skirt at lower edge, 
3% yards. Transfer Design No. 
723 (10 cents) used on small 
view. A striking design for 
midsummer frocks. 


Costu ME Nos. 7191-7663, 
medium size requires, 38-inch 
length, 37% yards 32-inch ging- 
ham, and 23@ yards 36-inch 
chambray for blouse. A par 
ticularly pretty and appropriate 
sports costume. 

No. 7191, Lapres’ Mippy 
BLousE; opening center-front 
cr to be slipped on over the 
head. Pattern in 7 sizes; 34 to 
46 bust (15 cents).—Size 36 
requires 234 yards 36-inch ma- 
terial and 14 yards 32-inch 
contrasting trimming. This type 


“ef middy would look well de- 


veloped In jersey 

No. 7663, Lapies’ Two- or 
THREE-Piece SKIRT; 42- or 38- 
inch length. Pattern in 7 sizes; 
22 to 34 waist (15 cents ).-—Size 
26 requires, 42-inch length, 342 
yards 36-inch material. Width, 
2% vards. Piain fitting, though 
not too close, this is an excel- 
lent model for wash material. 
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Pajamas 7867 


No. 7867, Laptes’ 
AND MISSES’ ONE- 
Prece PAJAMAS. Pat- 
tern in 3 sizes; small, 
32 to 34; medium, 36 
to 38; large, 40 to 42 
bust (20 cents).—Me- 
dium size requires 4 
yards 36-inch crépe 
de Chine, including 
pleating. One - piece 
pajamas of silk or 
fine cotton are quite 
the newest things in 
sleeping garments. 


No. 7885, Lapres’ AND 
Misses’ UNpbervest; and 
open or closed Knicker- 
bockers Pattern in 3 
sizes; small, 32 to 34; 
medium, 36 to 38; large, 
40 to 42 bust (15 cents). 

Medium size requires, 
for vest and knicker- 
bockers 348 yards 30- 
inch nainsook 
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FANCY DRESS AND PRACTICAL 


Descriptions for page 33 


Turkish Costume 


No A- 
DIES’ AND Misses’ 
TuRKISH Cos- 
TUME. Pattern in 
3 sizes; small, 32 
to 34; medium, 36 
to 38; large, 40 to 
42 bust (20 cents) 

Medium 
quires 45@ yards 36- 
inch for trousers, 
bolero and fez, 25% 


"G71, I 


size re 


yards 40-inch ma- 
terial for over 
dress. 

No 7702, La- 
DIES APRON 
Dress. Pattern in 
3 sizes; small, 34 


to 36; medium, 38 
to 40; large, 42 to 
44 bust (15 cents). 
—M ediu m 
requires 614 yards 
27-inch gingham. 


size 








7871 


e.288 € 
Turee - Prect 
SKIRT; with 
yoke ; 42- or 
38-inch 
length. Pat- 
tern in 5 sizes; 
22 to 30 waist 
(20 cents).— 
Size 26; re- 
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Apron Dress 7702 
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O. 7754, Lapies’ BLouse; No. 7633, spies’ ONE- 
with adjustable sleeve Piece Box-PiLeatep Dress; 
or in regulation style. round or instep length. Pat- 

Pattern in 6 sizes; 34 to 44 tern in 7 sizes; 34 to 46 bust 
bust (20 cents).—Size 30 re- (20 cents).—Size 360 requires, 
quires 1% yards 36-inch plain’ instep length, 4% yards 45 
pongee and inch linen 
1¥8 yards 27- and 9% yards 
inch figured TC . braid. Width, 
inch feu How To Get McCall Patterns t 
pongee for ; 24 yards 
collar and tie. McCall Patterns (with de Oyster col- 

tailed dire s r use ca 
An_ excellent a ittinad tens the aadiest ored or gray 
model for the McCall Pattern Agi linen would 
sports blouse. y [0Caiey OF oreered be very pretty 

mau f Stating the nu cr ‘ 

and sise wanted and en S d¢ ve lope d 

No. 7711, ing the price t after this 


smart design. 

No. 7420, 
ee ee Fy 
Walst Pat- 
tern in 6 
$1zes; 34 to 
44 bust (15 
cents ) SIZ 
30 requires 





quires, 38-inch = North Pryor Street 2% yards 36 
length, 2% rs ronto. ; anada, inch material 
. " ond St =t. 
yards 50-inch . —_ With its large 
wool jersey. collar and 
The skirt’s deep cuffs this 
width is 244 yards around. is an especially pretty model 
for crepe de Chine or ponge¢ 
No. 7603, Lapies’ Over- 
DRESS; Straight box-pleated No. 7805, Lanpies’ Two- 
skirt in instep or tunic length. Piece Skirt; with side pocket 
Pattern in 6 sizes; 34 to 44 sections; m 30- or 37 inch 
bust (20 cents).—Size 36 re- length Pattern in sizes; 
quires, instep length, 4! 22 to 34 waist (20 cents) 
yards 38-inch, Size 26 re- 
and 154 yards quires, 30-inch ~~ 
( } jo-inch goods length, 2Y% Fey aie 
Ces a Width, 2 yards 54-inch 
sae ) yards® Trans material 
po ter No 554 Widtl : 
~~, . 
/ j (10 cents). yards 
~ ~~ 
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Sun-Hat 7850 
Transfer Design N« 


Apron 
7865 
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No. 7883, MEN’s 
One-Piece BLan- 
KI BATHR 
Pattern in 3 sizes 
small, 34 to 
medium, 38 to 40; 
larg j2 to 44 
breast (15 cents) 

Medium 
quires I 


00 


On? 


30; 


size Trc- 
blanket 
72 Xx inches 
No "SOS, | 
I \ PRO? 
instep length. Pat- 
nm 3 $1zZ¢€S ; 
all, 34 to 3f 
nedium, 38 to 40; 
large, 42 to 44 bust 
(15 cents).—Me- 
requires 


36-inch 
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mm 


size 
yard 
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McCALL’S MAGAZINE 


SUMMER NEEDLEWORK 


DESIGNS THAT EVERY WOMAN CAN MAKE 


By HELEN THOMAS 


836 -~Design RAZ WAS AN a4 \ AN Al ee | outline -stitches, 

for Deep Sailor & vent 2 thn, | pyle te the letters in 
: * 2 tee 

f, , yellow, the mu- 


( ollatr Meas- “ 
ures 16% by 22 Citta 





sic in black, the 
candle in white, 


inches To be >} 
embroidered o Son the flame in 
with one or ‘ ‘2 >} yellow, and the 


more colors in holder in 





: <i —- » 

French knots a 2 ( : bronze - brown. 
and satin-stitch Gi ‘> ) ae Full directions 
on lawn, hand < ; ' bs provided with 
kerchief linen, < 4 de patter n. 
or organdie, or < : js Stranded or 
else developed ¢% ed medium- weight 
in b« a d s on < ra >» mercerized cot- 

Vie (i : 

Georgette AWG igh. 5 ton—or medium 
crépe or silk. If ef 7 \3 silk floss is 
desired, the g . son BEEP Garten Cosine suitable to use 


scallops and Price, 15 cents 
sprays may be 


cut away as shown in the right-hand sec- -9t—Design for Card-Table Cover. To 


be worked with medium-weight mercerized 
the cards outlined in 










tion of illustration, with edge finished with 
binding or hem, and dots developed in cotton, the edges of 























S k 1 APRON A RS 
beads. Pattern gives directions for both black, the diamonds and hearts embroidered 
styles. Price, 10 cents, postage prepaid. solid in red, and the spades and clubs solid 
in black. Full directions with pattern. Cards 


Stranded cotton used for embroidery 
3% inches high. Transfer De- 
777—Design for Clothespin sign, 10 cents. 


\pron. Measures 16 inches — 
deep. This pretty and practi- | 838—Design for Smocking. 
cal apron forms a big pocket | Suitable for child’s dress or la- 
for holding clothespins. Pat- dies’ waist, shaped for round 


neck. Pattern shows how to 
smock first, and cut out gar- 
ment afterward. It includes 2 
diamonds, 4 sections slightly 


tern gives cutting outline and 
directions. Price, 10 cents 

837 Design for Pillow Top. 
While th 
the corner” of your couch, it 
will help remind you to brighten 
the lives of others wherever 
possible. Measures 18 by 14! 
inches. The design is unique 
and very attractive for its artis- 
tic arrangement. It is stamped 
on natural-colored linen and 


curved, 2 cuff sections, and 1 
neck-shaped section, which 
may be used for smocking either 
the dress or the waist men- 
tioned. Full directions inside 
envelope. The neck-shaped sec- 
tion can be gathered in to fit 
any neck. Transfer in yellow or 
blue. All colors are used and 
a medium-weight mercerized 


s pillow “brightens 





embroidered in the satin-, and 
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tains 2 designs measuring 17 by 53% 


measures 64 by 3% inches. In place of the filet, initials 


2% inches high may be sub- 
stituted, stamped from Trans- 
fer Design No. 304 (10 
cents). Filet pattern is given 
with this design. Embroidery 
is done in the satin- and the 
eyelet-stitch. The transfer de- 
sign 1s 15 cents, 


834—Willow design for 
Tea Cozy. Measures 13% by 
9% inches. Transfers given 
for both sides. This com- 
pletes a charming set, match- 
ing Design No. 625 for round 
centerpiece (10 cents); No. 
692 for 6 napkins (10 cents) ; 
No. 678 for scarf (10 cents); No. 631 
for six 10-inch and six 5%-inch doilies 
(10 cents); No. 630 for four candle 
shades (10 cents); No. 753 for oval 
centerpiece with six 4-inch doilies (10 
cents). Postage prepaid. The design 
should be worked in 3 shades of delft- 
blue mercerized cotton ; using the dark- 
est for the scalloped edge, willow tree, 
and small pagoda at the right; the 








834—WILLOW DESIGN FOR TEA COZY 


lighter shade for the pagoda at 
the left, the tree at the right, 
and the water; and the lightest 
shade for the bridge and fig- 
ures on the bridge. The scal- 
lops should be embroidered in 
the buttonhole-stitch ; the round 
blossoms of the tree developed 
in the satin-stitch; and the rest 
of the design in outline-stitch. 
In cutting, allow %& of an inch 
for seams outside of the dotted 
lines. To make the cozy, cut 
two pieces of lining the same 
size and shape as the transfer, 
and sew the curved edges of 
the lining together. Cut two 
more pieces a little smaller 
than the first, and sew the 
same way. The bottoms can 
be sewed together, leaving one 
large opening. Full directions 
with pattern. Price, 10 cents. 






cotton or stranded cotton is suitable for the work. 
15 cents. Child’s dress No. 6430 (price, 10 cents). vellow or blue. 
hight pink and three 


801—Design for Towel and Scarf-Ends. 









} 


671—Design for Basket measuring 534 inches hig In 


Price, 10 cents. Three of the roses are in 


in deep pink beads. The basket is in 
a few gold ones in the lattice work. 


The forget-me-nots are in blue and the stems and leaves in 
7 he bow can be in gold, pu k, or blue beads, 

Each leat is made of 3 beads 

ima w. To work the bag is 

very easy. It is made of a 


straight piece of silk turned 
in at the top for a ruffle and 
gathered at the top and bot- 
tom. It requires 4 of a yard 
of silk 22 inches wide and 4% 


of a yard of lining. 


835—Design for 36-inch 
Centerpiece For a between- 
meal centerpiece this is un- 
usually handsome in deep 
colors—purple, blue, or red— 














on natural-colored linen 
worked with the lazy-daisy-, 
satin-, and outline-stitches. On white 
linen lighter colors are more appropri- 
ate. The design is also very attractive 
developed entirely in delft-blue. Work 
scallops in buttonhole-stitch; stems in 
outline-stitch; leaves in outline- or 
satin-stitch, and flower petals in lazy- 
daisy-stitch. Straight lines in flowers 
are made with a single stitch: and the 
dots worked in French knots. Price, 
15 cents. A new way to finish the cen- 
terpiece is to hem along the edge, then 


to sew on a lace edging from two to 





835-A—DETAIL OF CENTERPIEC g 
three inche wide Before 
stamping, match the four pieces 


to torm a pertect circle, cut- 
ting paper away from ends 
where the scallops meet Baste 


in position and stamp 


Editor’s Note McCall 


Kat 10) iph patter ° ¢a he 
; . ; 

transferred to material with a 

hot tron im less than a minute 


Cbdtai 


ined at McCall Pattern 
Agencies or postpaid from Me- 
Call Compan n receipt of 10 
or 15 cents. McCall's Book of 
Embroidery, llustrating ver 
soo designs a d containing Le 
ns on embroidery stitches, m- 
cludes coupon for free 10-cent 
transfer pattern. PriceinU.S., 
I cents [ mail 25 cents in 
(Canada, 20 } mau, 30 
ce is. 
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STAR Ham 


In the Stockinet Covering 


tn Euclusive Armour Feature 
Patent Applied For 
HIS super-ham se- 
lected from choicest 
stock, reaches you 
in the Stockinet covering 
with all juices retained— 
all the flavor intensified. 


Buy awhole ham. Slice 
it off as you need it. The 
Stockinet conserves the 
goodness to the last slice. 
When you order by name, 
whether you buy it by the 
pound or whole ham, you 
are making no experi- 
ment, for Star Ham under 
the Armour Oval Label is 
the complete expression 
of all ham excellence. 


Send for This Book 
Cut Your Living Costs 


Write for a copy of our color- 
illustrated book, ‘*The Business 
of Being a Housewife.”” We will 
send it to you on receipt of 10 
cents (coin or stamps) to pay for 
packing and postage. Address, 
Domestic Science Department, 
Desk604, ArmourandCompany, 
Chicago. 


ARMOUR ‘%> COMPANY 
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McCALL’S MAGAZINE 


THE NEW EMBROIDERY 


10639—Pil- 
low Top. This 
is an especial- 
ly attractive 
design for 
porch or ham- 
mock pillows. 
It is worked 
with brown in 
the  outline- 
stitch. Thede- 
sign stamped 
on tan crash, 
including 
back of same 
material and 
a sufficient 
amount of 
emb roidery 
cotton to 
work, may be 


had for 35™. 


By GENEVIEVE STERLING 





buttonhole 

embroidery 

The desig: 
stamped o1 
fine rep ma 

be had for 40 
cents; fre: 
for two 75 

cent subscrip 
tions. The de 
sign stamped 
on mercerize 
white _ popli: 
may be had 
for 60 cents 

free for thre 
75-cent sub 
scriptions 
Embroidery 
cotton to 
w ork, extra, 
10 cents. Per- 





cents; free for 
two 75-cent 
subscriptions, 
The design, 
stamped on 
pure tan linen, 
including back 
of same ma- 
terial and a 
sufficient 
amount of em- 
broidery cotton 
to work, 50 
cents; free for 
two 75-cent 
subscriptions. 
Perforated pat- 
tern, including 
stamping ma- 
terials, 10 cents. 


10636 — Baby’ 
Dainty and cool for summer 


wear. It is 


white in eyelet-, 






10638—TEA APRON 


forated pattern, 
including 
stamping ma- 
terials, 10 cents. 


10638 — Tea 
Apron. To be 
worked in 
French knots 
and outline- 
embroidery. 
The design 
stamped on 
plain or cross- 
bar lawn, in- 
cluding a suf- 
ficient amount 
of embroidery 
cotton, may be 
had for 25 
cents; free for 


75-cent subscription, 
your own. The design 
on handkerchief 
[Concluded on page 40] 
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THE 


linen, including a suf- 
ficient amount of em- 
broid ery cotton to 
work, may be had for 
50 cents; free for two 
75-cent subscriptions. 
Perforated pattern, in- 
cluding stamping ma- 
terials, 10 cents. 


10637 — Hand Bag. 
To be worked in solid- 
and outline-embroidery. 
The design stamped on 
cream, tan, or oyster 
linen may be had for 
25 cents; free for one 
new 75-cent subscrip- 
tion, not your own. 
Embroidery cotton to 
work the design may 
be had for 10 cents ex- 
tra. Brown silk cord 
for the top of the bag 
may be had for 10 cents 
extra. Perforated pat- 
tern, including stamp- 
ing materials, 10 cents. 


10640—C he mise 
Combination. McCall 
pattern 7230 is used 
(price, 10 cents). To 
be worked in cut-work, 
and in eyelet- and but- 
tonhole - embroidery. 
The design stamped on 
good quality nainsook 
may be had for 75 
cents; free for three 
75-cent subscriptions. 
The design stamped on 
handkerchief linen may 
be had for $2.40; free 
for nine 75-cent sub- 
scriptions. Eight skeins 
of embroidery cotton to 
work, 15 cents extra. 
Perforated pattern, in- 
cluding 
stamping ma- 
terials, 20 
cents. For a 
particularly 
dainty effect 
the chemise 
can be worked 
with colored 
embroidery, if 
desired. A 
pale blue, 
pink, or lav- 
ender would 
be pretty with 
satin ribbon to 
match run 
through the 


NEW 


Continued from page 48) 


10037 


10641 


TABLE 





HAND BAG 








RUNNER 





buttonholed . slits. 
Neither the ribbon nor 
the colored embroidery 
cotton, however, 1s fur- 
nished here. McCall 
envelope chemise pat- 
tern must be ordered 
separately. 


10641—Table Run- 
ner. Appropriate for 
den or library table and 
especially attractive 
done in brown shades. | 
The runner is to be} 
worked in solid-, and 
outline-embroidery, and 
in French knots. The 
design stamped on 17- 
by 48-inch tan crash 
may be had for 40 


i 


cents; free for two 
cent subscriptions. A 





suficient amount of 
embroidery thread to 
work may be had for 
20 cents extra One 
yard of brown fringe 
for both ends may be 
had for 20 cents extra 
The pattern may be 
worked on any other 
kind of material if pre- 
ferred. The same de- 
sign embroidered with 
colors on white or 
natural colored linen 
would be effective as a 
bureau scarf. Perfor- 
ated pattern, including 
stamping materials may 
be had for 10 cents 


E d i f or ' s N ote 
Perforated pattern of 
any article on this page | 





or on page 45 may Oe 
had for 10 cents; ma- 
terials at prices desig- 
nated, postage 
prepaid. Fast 
‘ mvs in floss 
guaranteed. 
_ cn d i he« k 


4 
ne 


, 


stamps to} 
McCall Co., 
McCall Build- 
ing, 230-250 
West 37th 
Street, N e au 
York, N. Y. 
Patterns for 


articles are 





4 not carried by 


the McCall 
| 


agencies, 


money order, | 


—no work at all to 
serve Grape-Nuts 


food. 


You open the 
package, and there 
it is—ready to eat, 
crisp and delicious! 


Grape-Nuts 


is easy to digest, 
full of rich nour- 
ishment, and eco- 
nomical. 


Ideal food for 
hot weather! 


“There's a Reason” 
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THE WORKERS 


OF THE WORL 


ro, 








This is the day of “cap- 


tains.” The times call for 
captains in all lines of en- 
deavor, military and in- 
dustrial. Behind the 
captains in the Army and 
Navy must stand the cap- 
tains of Industry. In war 
and in peace our national 
security 1s a question of 
factories and food. The 
best food for men and 
women who plan and 
direct great enterprises is 


Shredded Wheat 


Biscuit 
a food that contains the greatest 
amount of strength-giving, body- 
building material with the least tax 
upon the digestion. In these times 
of food shortage and the high cost 
of living, don’t be satisfied with any- 
thing short of the whole wheat— 
and be sure it is Shredded Wheat— 
which isthe whole wheat in a digest- 
ible form. Two or three of these Bis- 
cuits with milk make a nourishing, 
satisfying meal. Delicious with 
berries, sliced bananas, or other fruits. 
Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat 


Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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SLIP-ON FROCK 


LESSON 78—THE HOME DRESSMAKER 


MARGARET WHITNEY 


| 
By 
DRESS that doesn’t need buttons, or 
hooks and eyes, or snaps, or any 
kind of fastening! It sounds like 


magic, but it is absolutely real as you can 
see from the illustration shown right here. 
| It looks just like any other dress, but the 
secret is that it slips on over the head, and 
the waist and skirt are joined together 
and adjusted by an 
elastic which is run 
through a casing on 


the inside of the 
dress 

Now doesn't it 
sound like the sim- 
plest thing in the 


world, and can’t you 
see yourself making 
it up in less than no 
time? Think of hav- 
ing no _ plackef™to 
with, no but- 
make, Fr 
hooks and 
on! 

Of course, 
will want to 


fuss 
tonholes to 
and no 
eves to Sew 
you 
make 





ging 
exactly as 
There 


many 


this dress in 
ham just 
it is pictured 

are ever so 
kinds of 
you can get, for there 
isn't a more popular 
material 


ginghams 


summer 
this year. 

the pretty 
white and pink-and 
white checked ging- 


There are 
blue-and- 





| 
| 








| hams 


that we used 
to think 
sweet tor 


frocks but 


were very 
children’s 
school 
not quite dignified 
enough for grown- 
ups Well, nobody 
thinks that way 
more—at not 
this summer. In ad- 


any 
least, 


dition to these - 

. FIG. I—no. 7887, THIS 
checked ginghams, sk anne aes ees 
there are the many- \ASTENING 0 


colored plaids, and 

the brown-and-white plaids which are al- 
together different from anything else and 
are very attractive. 

Whatever kind of gingham you select, 
you should have white organdie collar and 
cuffs to go with it, for this is the finish 
most of these frocks have. If for any rea- 
son you cannot get organdie, very fine 
white voile will do just as well. The col- 
lar and cuffs wili be exceedingly dainty if 
they are hemstitched by machine as shown 
in Fig. 1. The machine hemstitching can- 
not be done at home unless you have a 





special machine for it, but it is done ver) 
inexpensively by sending it out to any 
store that does pleating and hemstitching 

In preparing the collar and cuffs fo: 
the hemstitching, cut them just like th: 
pattern, and with a basting thread mar! 
the lines where the hemstitching is to be 
For the picot edge which finishes the oute: 
edge, let your ba 
sting line follow the 
shape of the collar 
about 
from the edge. 
picot edge is made 
by cutting 
ished 
in half, through th« 
center. 
firm when cut and 
makes a dainty fin 
ish. 
marked 
distance 
from th 
allowing 
about inch 
tween the two. 


should be 
an even 
apart 
outer, 


one be- 


Asout THE Par- 
rERN.—The pattern 
for this dress is No 
7887, price, 15 cents 
It is cut in 5 sizes; 
from 34- to 42-inch 


bust measure. It has 
a straight skirt in 
instep length which 


may pleat or 
gather at the top as 
you prefer. The 


you 


skirt measures 2% 
yards at the lower 
edge For size 30 


5% yards of 32-inch 


gingham will be re 


quired, and ™% yard 
»f 36-inch organdie 
for the collar and 
cuffs. 
SIMPLE DRESS OF GING- Maed 
rHE HEAD AND HAS NO TAKING Your 
F ANY KIND MEASUREMENTS 
Get your pattern 
according to the size “corresponding to 
your bust measure. This measurement 
should be taken with a _ tape-measure 


drawn, not too tightly, around the fullest 
part of the bust. If your bust measure is 
between the measurements the pattern al- 
lows for, always get the larger rather than 
the smaller size. If your material is once 
cut too small, it is impossible to do any- 
thing with it, whereas a larger size can be 
easily taken up to fit the required meas- 
urements. 
[Concluded on page 51] 





¥ of an inch 


The 


the fin- 
hemstitching 


This is quite 


The inner line 
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NEW KIND OF 


I< ontinued 


Of course, you know that the direc- 
tions for cutting, given on the envelope, 
must be accurately followed. Before cut- 
ting, if you are not the average size, make 
any allowances in the pattern that your 
figure might require. For in 
stance, if you are short- or 
long-waisted, take up or 
lengthen the blouse pattern as 
much as necessary. 

Mark the perforations for 
all seams, also those at the 
lower edge of the blouse, and 
at the top of the skirt for 
pleats, unless the skirt is gath- som ~ + on 
ered. The pattern does not) j;ornep 
allow for a hem. STIT 


Jorin1nc THE BLouse AND Sxkirt.—The 
joining of the blouse and skirt and ar- 
ranging the casing for the elastic are per- 
haps the only points about this dress 
which may need explanation, and even 
this is absolutely simple as you will see. 

When the seams of the 
blouse have been basted, slip 
it on over the head to see if 
it fits just right. 

On each side of the skirt 
make eleven backward-turn- 
ing pleats by creasing accord- 
ing to the perforations. 
Crease at the single crosses 
and bring the creases to the 
single small circles. These 
are soft pleats not to bv 
stitched down. 

Baste the pleats across the 
top of the skirt, then sew up 
the seam at the center-back. 
Now, turn the skirt on the . 
wrong side and slip the blouse res. eae 


in with the right sides facing, FLASTIM 


and lower edge of blouse 
even with upper edge of skirt. Pin the 
center-fronts and center-backs together 
and baste. At this stage the dress may be 
slipped on to see if it is ready to be 
stitched. In stitching on the machine, the 
casing may be sewed on at the same time 
(Fig. 2). After the lower 
edge of the casing is stitched 
along the line joining the 
blouse and skirt, turn the free 
edge back and stitch to the | ) 
blouse (Fig. 3). 

















SLIP-ON FROCK ir 


~ 
a 
jJrom page 50| ia 
| = 
size you desire, which depends upon | ) 
whether you want it tight or loose at the 
waist. Cut the elastic and fasten by lap y 





ping one end over the other and sewing | . 

firmly together. Adjust the gathers around 

the waist in the way most be- 

coming. There will naturally 

be slight gathers between the . 

pleats but they will loosen | Th D 

themselves when the outer ls means anger 

belt of the dress is arranged 

over the joining for your Baby 
I should not advise draw- 


; ry the el- 7 aay . 2 . 7 
inc, prover | 128 the elastic tightly around When in the stifling, still summer 
. the waist. The looser it is, 


r MAY BF wo es , | days the thermometer crawls up to 90 
WITH ONE the easier it will be to slip the a : . 
ae dress off and on. for there js | 4¢gtees and the baby lies listless in his 
no opening except at the neck. | little hot bed, or tosses restlessly about, 
In taking off the dress, raise the elastic up then is the time, above all others, for you 
under the arms as far as possible, then| to be careful with your baby’s food. 
slip your arms under and take the dress You know that when you cannot 
off over the head. — , nurse your baby any longer he must 
Che belt is a straight band made of the have milk in some form Give him the 
same gingham. Make it double in order Sood thes ag ie a pee inret has kept 


to have it firm A celluloid . 
buckle, as pictured in Fig. 1,| babies well through winter's cold and 
summer's heat: 


will make it more attractive 


CoLLAR AND S teeves.—lf 49 
the collar is hemstitched be- e es oOo 


forehand, you have only to : / ; 
sew it tn Ge nech-ediee ot Gs (A complete milk food—not a milk modifier) 


blouse with edges even, pla You mothers—who are reading this—you 
cing notches together with} know that raw cow’s milk is no substitute for 
center of collar at center-| mother’s milk. Even when you think that 
back of blouse. Cover the| there are no germs in the milk—even then 
seam with a flet bias facing that milk is hard to digest because of the curd 
.s —the hard, white, rubber-like curd. 
on the inside and roll the col- . : . 
lar becomingly. The cuffs are But there is much that is good in milk— 
: ; : much that your baby needs. Soin Nestid’s 
applied in the same manner! Food we take the pure milk of healthy cows 
as the collar. and modify and change it so that it is the 
Sew the sleeves in the! nearest thing to mother’s milk. It is reduced 
armholes with double notches | to a dry powder and is put in air-tight cans 
matching, and single notch in| All you do is to add a little cold water and 
boil. It is simple for you, and it is right for 
your baby. 
So, in the hot summer days, when summer 
diarrhoea takes thousands of babies each year 
from mothers’ arms, keep your baby safe 





INSIDI 


ss, SHOW 


ASING AND 


top of sleeve meeting the shoulder seam 
of the blouse. The armholes may be put 
in with the French seam or bound with a 


narrow binding. Sew the sleeves in after 
the dress is completed. Then put on the 


the dress 1s ready 


Send this coupon for a package 
of fwelwe feedings, and for the big 
to wear. A great advantage | free g6-page book by baby special 
which this dress has is the| 4 teléng you how to take care of 
your baby—and answering a thou 


organdie cuffs and lo! 


A 


“s 


quickness with which it can 


\\ be slipped on, as it has no | 
\\ 


sand puzzling questions 


hooks, eyes or buttons to| NESTLE’S 
bother about FOOD COMPANY 


- 


= 








The casing is cut from a Kil |i 206 Guieiees. Mew Yoon 
straight strip of cloth cut ae ] T Editor's Note—Write to 74 New -ensnamere Os 
lengthwise. It should be cut pA ? | aa Mrs. Whitney concerning any : Rom A ew, _ 
2 inches wide in order to VI dificulty you may have i 
measure 1% inches when the poom | selecting designs or materials Send compen to the nearest of 
edges are turned under and i} for your summer wardroly, NESTLE’S FOOD COMPANY 
stitched. Let the two ends hh this season, and she will bi iecide net den GME manta: ak did 
meet at the center-back seam . } glad to assist you if you will Package 
of skirt with edges turned Pa enclose a stampe ds if Name 
under. Insert a one-inch wide ae Pee S. al m addressed envelope for her po ea 
elastic, and draw it up to the CRUSHED GIRDLE reply. z 
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Vacation 


Offers 


Black Traveling Bag 


GIVEN prepaid for sending only 4 yearly 
McCALL’S ,MAGAZINE subscriptions 
at 75¢ each ($1.00 in Canada) 





Gift 11905-M 


Gift 1t195-M This bag is an excellent imita 
tion of Walrus-grained leather. It is made of 
Keratol with genuine leather corners, black 
frame and brass trimmings, including a good 
lock Size 18x8%xt2 inches. rhe interior is 


lined with a cloth fabric and contains a pocket 
compartment for toilet articles. Much lighter 
to carry than a leather bag. 

prepaid, to 


GIVEN rsp iit sie. 


subscriptions at 75c each 


anyone sending only 4 
ALL/S MAGAZINE 


$1.00 in Canada). 


Japanese-Style Matting Bag 


Gift 636-M his strong, light traveling bag is 
made of woven grass matting, Japanese style, 
and the shape is somewhat like the bag shown 


ibove. Weighs less than two pounds; is dur 
able and washable Has leather handle and 
two neat brass catches Size, 14 inches long 
GIVEN prepaid, foronly 3 yearly Mc 
CALL’S MAGAZINE = subscrip 
tions at 75 cents each $1.00 in Canada 8 
inch size Bag GIVEN, prepaid, for only 4 sub 


scriptions. 


The “Carry Easy” Suitcase 


GIVEN for only 4 McCALL subscriptions 
at 75c¢ each 





Why bag 
suit 
case that weighs much less This “roomy” 4 
pound suitcase, like illustration, is strong, dur- 
able, and washable. Size, 23%x6x12%. Fin 
ished with neat metal corners, best brass 


catches, lock and key. 
GIVEN express collect, to anyone 
only 4 yearly McCALL’'S 


ZINE subscriptions at 75 cents each 
Canada). 


All subscriptions, to count toward these Gifts, mus! be sent direct to 
THE McCALL COMPANY, McCall Building, 236-250 W. 37th St. NewYork, §.Y. 


OTHER azine, are illustrated or 
describedin McCall's new 


leather 
when you can get an attractive Japanese 


Gift to14-M carry a heavy 


sending 
MAGA 


($1.00 in 





offered, without one 
cent of expense, for get- 
ting your friends to sub- 
scribe for McCall’s Mag- 
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THE GROCER RAT 


By JO L. G. MCMAHON 


RAT found a piece of gingerbread ; so 
he put it on a teeny, weeny counter, 
which he built himself, and sat 

down behind, on a rattan chair, under an 
umbrella, to wait. 

“Now,” said he, “I’m a grocer. I dare- 
say that before long I shall become very 
rich.” And smiling at the thought, he be- 
gan to rock slowly back and forth with 
his paws folded across his stomach. 

“Let continued, “I intend 
to sell this piece of gingerbread for two 
If ten people buy it, that will be 
twenty cents. Just a minute—that won’t 
do—they wouldn't. If I want to get 
twenty cents, I'll have to sell it for twenty 
oh, dear, oh, dear I'll 
Now, let me get this 


me see,” he 


cents. 


cents to 
hgure it 


twenty 


never out. 





And he counted on his fingers, 
two, three,” right up to ten, “one, 
two, three, four,” right up to ten, over and 
over again until he got so confused and 
drowsy he fell fast asleep. 

He had not been dozing long when he 
was startled by a “thump, thump” on the 
counter. There stood a rabbit with a silly 
little smile. 

“Good morning, grocer,” said the rabbit. 

“Good morning, rabbit,” said the rat. 

“I believe,” said the rabbit, standing on 
one foot and wiggling his nose, “I believe 
I'll have some lettuce.” 


right 


“one, 


“Would you like some gingerbread ?” 
asked the rat. 

“No, lettuce,” replied the rabbit. 

“Oh—lettuce,” said the rat, “but I 


haven't any!” 

“Well, good-by then,” said the rabbit, 
and he left. 

The rat sat down in his rocker and he 
thought and thought and thought. Sud- 


denly he jumped to his feet, exclaiming: 


“Of course! I must get some lettuce 
I can’t seem to sell gingerbread.” 

So he took the gingerbread 
farmer, to whom he said 

“Farmer, will you give me a head oj 


to a 


lettuce for this gingerbread ?” 

“Surely,” said the farmer, and he did so 

“Thank the rat, and h 
trotted off home. 

He was busily arranging his little coun 
ter once more when a song-sparrow cami 
down the lane, whistling a beautiful song 
a summer song all about “the winter’: 
gone away” and “I’m happy all the day’ 
“warm breezes” an 
“brooks full of and everything 
and he had just the high 
sweet part about, “Oh, I love everything 


you,” said 


and “grass” and 
water” 


reached very 





ever so much,” when he caught sight of 
the rat and his little store. 

“Good morning, grocer,” said the spar- 
TOW. 

“Good morning, sparrow,” said the rat 

“T’ll take some wheat,” said the sparrow 

“Would you like some lettuce?” asked 
the rat. 

“No, wheat,” replied the sparrow. 

“Oh, do have some lettuce,” begged the 
rat. 

“But I want wheat,” insisted the spar- 
row. 

“But I haven’t any,” said the rat. 

“Well, good-by then,” said the spar- 
row, and away he went whistling. 


OW, that’s strange,” thought the rat, 
“lettuce doesn’t seem to be the thing 
to sell after all. I really feel that I must 
get some wheat—yes, sir, get some wheat.” 
So he ran down along the stream until 
he reached the mill and said to the miller: 


[Continued on page 53) 
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THE GROCER 


RAT 


t ontinued from page 52] 


“Will you please give me a little wheat 
for this nice head of lettuce ?” 
“It is a fine head of lettuce,” said the 
miller, slowly turning it round and round, 
“I know, but will you give me some 
wheat for it?” asked the rat after a short 
pause. 
“Oh—yes—why to be sure,” said the mil- 
ler, and he gave the rat a double handful. 





“on, THIS IS FINE,” “THEY'LL BE 


CRIED THE RAT, 
COMPANY” 


“You're very good,” said the rat, and 
he started off home. 

Before going far, he met a little girl, 
a sweet little girl, but she looked quite sad. 

“Well, well,” said the rat, “I don’t un- 
derstand this! You have curly hair and 
you're five years old and you've got on a 
pretty little dress. Why should you be sad ?” 

“Oh, rat,” said the little girl, trying to 
be brave, although one big tear did roll 
down her nose, “I’ve lost my gingerbread.” 

“Oh,” said the rat. 

“And I’m so fond of gingerbread.” 

GC. 

“And it was the last piece,” she added. 

“Oh,” said he, “Oh. You don’t know 
how sorry I am. I was just thinking. I 
tell you what, you come with me and we'll 
see what can be done,” and turning, he led 
the way rapidly back to the mill. 

“I say, miller,” he called, “will you take 
back your wheat and give me my lettuce ?” 

“Will I—what?” said the miller, first 
bowing gravely to the little girl. 


“Will you take back your wheat,” re- 
peated the rat, “and give me my lettuce 
again ?” 

“Why, certainly,” said the miller, “yes, 
certainly. Here's your lettuce. But keep 
the wheat. Goodness knows, I've plenty.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” said the rat, 
and away he hurried once more, followed 
by the little girl. 

They crossed a field of clover and 
crawled beneath a fence and found the 
farmer mending his rake with a piece of 
wire. 

“Farmer,” gasped the rat, dropping 
down, quite breathless, on the woodshed 
step, “will you take back your lettuce and 
give me that gingerbread ?” 

“Yes, I don’t mind,” said the farmer, 
“only I tell you what,” he added pleas- 
antly, “just you keep the lettuce. Look, 
I've eleven rows in my garden!” 

“So you have,” said the rat, “but | 
thank you just the same,” and he gave the 
gingerbread to the little girl, adding to the 
farmer, “It’s really hers, you know—she 
lost it—1 found it—and then you got it.” 





UNTIL THE FIRST THING HE KNEW WW WAS FAST 
ASLEEP 


“I thank you, too,” said the little girl, 
and she and the rat started off together 
“It was very good of you to get my 
gingerbread,” said the little girl, “and, by 
the way, as you still have the lettuce and 
the wheat, why don’t we have a party? 
“Fine,” said the rat, “come home with 
me and we'll have it on my little counter.” 
So she agreed, and away they went 


[Concluded on page % 
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PERFUMER 


TALCUMS 


IKE the fleeting caress of the 
ocean's spray, Lazell’s perfect 
talcums cool and freshen the skin 
on thesedays when thesun is high. 
You can have the joys of summer 
sports with none of the penalties— 
forsunburn and wind-chap are un- 
known to users of Lazell’s talcums. 
Massatta—a rare Japanese conceit of 
voluptuous sweetness, Sweet Pea—a 
delicate garden odor of the utmost refine- 
ment. Field V iolets—a fresh dewy fra- 
— of unfailing charm, Japanese 
oneysuckle—a true reproduction of the 
well-loved flower of Japan. Babykin— 
is just the talcum to keep baby cool and 
comfortable, It is more than borated; 
it is actually antiseptic, 
THE LAZELL BEAUTY BOX contain- 
ing samples of Massatta soap, talcum and 
toilet water, jar of Lazell’sCreme de Meridor 
and box of Sweet Pea face powder sent for 
35 cents (50 cents in Canada), 
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Cow’s Milk is the Logical 6i 
Substitute for Mother’s Milk 

and Eagle Brand has shown by sixty N 
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of cow's milk. 


and easily prepared. 





NEW YORK 
Established 1857 
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years of successful use as an infant , 
food that it possesses many advan- ||} 
tages not available in any other form 
It is easily digested, it || 
Then you can 

be sure of getting it when you want it. 
Write for Booklet | 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. | 


| 
Lack T3ornlen | 
EAGLE | 


CONDENSED 








“Leaders of Quality” |e || | 

















Baby Wont Cry 


in a Rock-a-Bye 


to be 








ABY does not have 
amused if he has « 
Swing. He amuses himeecif, awa 
from dirt, out of draughts He can't f 





and durable. Has stee 
hangers and beavy, washable duck basket. 


place to piace 
should be without a 


COSTS ONLY $1.00 








watched or 
Rock-a-Bye- Baby 












out and the Swing B ‘t break or wear out, 


The Rock-a- Bye is Strong 


frame, reinforced 


Can be hung anywhere; easily moved from 
No home Ry a baby in it 


Shipped Anywhere in U. S., Postage 


Paid. Enclose 5c extra on fores 
orders. Send cash or money order 
a for a Rock-a-Bye Swin today. 
- Money back if you and 
j not delighted Oe nd ee. 


\ 
>A PERFECTION MFG. CO. 
v ~ 2707 N. Leffingwell Ave, 
~ 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Wedding 


sets of envel 
INY 


C. OTT ENGRAVING ©0., 1048 Chestnut &t., Philadelphia, Pa 


‘lavitations, Am Announcements, coments, Ete. 


100 in script Ley including two 


Write for 
Visiting Cards, 7T5c. 
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TO THE HOUSEWIVES OF AMERICA 


A MESSAGE FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Editor's Note.— Following is the first message from the Department of 


Agriculture to the housewives of America. 


The government is launching a 


nation-wide campaign for the elimination of waste and the conservation of 


food, and in order to achieve success it is asking for your cooperation. 





Gee) UR first need in this 


CO! crisis 1s an adequate 
O ply. European 

| learned by bitter 
BES) that the cutting down of the 
cost of food to the consumer below a 
paying price to the farmer, means nothing 
limb on which 


military 
food sup- 
nations have 





less than sawing off the 
both consumer and producer are sitting. 
The consumer must be made to under- 
stand that unless he pays fair prices, the 
farmer can not and will not sow. And 
the farmer must™“be made to realize that 
unless he sows, the city consumer can not 
live to do his part for the national de- 
We are all in the same boat, those 
food and those who grow or 
scuttles it, we shall 


fense. 
who buy 
raise it. If 
all sink 
The nation needs 
population, for the 
our soldiers, and for the 
soldiers of our Allies who daily are dying 
by the thousands fighting our battles. The 
experience of other nations indicates that 
to get food it may become necessary to 
guarantee to the producer a price high 
enough to repay him for his labor and ex- 
pense, plus a reasonable profit. The next 
thing is to market it at the smallest possi- 


anyone 


needs it for 
neutral 


food, 
our civilian 
countries, for 


| | ble advance over its cost onthe farm. The 


third step is to conserve our food pro- 
ducts, to eliminate over-eating, unintelli- 
gent eating, and all other forms of waste. 

When there is too little food, the nation 
must go hungry. When there 
food but no efficient system of marketing 
while 


is enough 


it, again the nation goes hungry, 
crops rot on the ground. Even when there 
is enough food and it is efficiently dis- 
tributed, the 
morrow if its people gorge and waste to- 


day 


nation may go hungry to 


8] ROM the standpoint of both the 
farmer, the 





consumer and the 
Government should not be 
without power to guarantee the 
producer that for his wheat and 
for his corn, for at least his non-perishable 
he should be certain of paying 
> emergency demands it, this 


crops, 
prices. If the 
power should be 
protect the consumer by insuring the pro- 
duction of food, and the farmer by insur- 
ing a return for his investment. 

3ut the Government must also elimi- 
nate those middlemen standing between the 


exercised, in order to 


experience 





farmer and the consumer, who corner food 
extortion. The 
Government is already doing everything 
possible to bring the producer and the 
consumer together for their mutual benefit. 
The Government does not propose, so far 
as the power within it lies, to permit one 
dollar to go to any man who fails to per- 
form a definite social service. 

No suggestion has ever been made to 
prices sc- 


products and _ practise 


impose prices lower than the 
ceived by farmers for foodstuffs during 
the past year. Rather the reverse. If the 
Government had the power to fix a maxi- 
mum price, it would use this power as a 
club, to be applied only in individual cases 
where it was clear that an individual or a 
corporation had cornered foodstuffs or 
was practising extortion. After each par- 
ticular abuse had been controlled by the 
exercise of this power, the incident would 
be closed. Any further exercise of such 
power would depend upon the appearance 
of another similar concrete condition. 
Such maximum-price-fixing power would 
not hurt the farmer nor anyone else ex- 


cept the disloyal manipulator of food- 
stuffs. 

1F the Executive has adequate 

power, it is believed that it will 


be able to keep the prices of 
from being arti- 


speculators 


food staples 
ficially 
and gamb lers, without having recourse to 
the additional power to establish maxi- 
In asking Congress to con- 


raised by 


mum rates. 
fer such power, the purpose was to use it 
only as last resort. 

In order to win this war, the Govern- 
the producer, dis- 
-must pull 


ment and the people 


tributor, and consumer alike 


together. Any citizen or group of citi- 
zens who pulls in the wrong direction is 
pulling away from victory. The con- 


sumer should help to see to it that the 
farmer gets reasonable prices for his pro- 
ducts. The farmer likewise should throw 
his influence into the scale and help the 
Government to protect the consumer from 
the extortion of unscrupulous and dis- 
loyal food speculaters and food cornerers. 


oA i one 


Assistant Secretary. 
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PLANNING THE HOME BEAUTIFUL 


[Continued from page 16] 


A room with light walls and furniture 
requires much less light than one with 
dark walls and deep-toned, massive fur- 
niture. One candle in an empty room with 
bare white walls and ceiling will give more 
light than many candles in a dark room 
filled with light-absorbing surfaces. 

An even intensity of light throughout 
a room, usually emanating from a high- 
power central unit or a fixture holding 
many separate units, is known as general 
illumination. Specialized or localized illu- 
mination is produced by placing lighting 
units upon or near such objects as require 
a more intense light. In the well-lighted 
modern 
home, these 
two methods 
are com- 
‘bined, the 
general __il- 
lumination 
producing 
enough light 
for ordinary 
comfort, 





supplied by power from some convenient 
station, electric lighting is almost univer- 
sal. But when gas, or even oil lamps and 
wax candles, must be relied upon, the 
same general rules for lighting may be 
applied, making proper allowance for the 
medium and beautiful 
effects can be achieved. 

If light is used in the home merely as 


employed, very 


illumination, with no special reference to 


the psychological reaction it produces upon 


human temperaments, much of its value 
will be lost. The house that is brilliantly 
illuminated, with an even _ intensity 


throughout, will not produce those finer 
Variations 
of emotion 
which, 
consciously, 
influence us 
and 
a strong 


sub- 


termining 
our mentat 
attitude. 


supple- For in- 
mented by stance, if 
units dis- one enters a 
tributed vit brilliantly 
throughout lighted hall 
the house, and passes 
where ad- on into a 
ditional dimly light- 
light is de- ed living 
sirable. COMBINING GENERAL AND SPECIFIC LIGHTING room, that 

Direct spark of 


lighting, which, until the present esthetic 
awakening, has been the most common 
form of :llumination, includes all forms 
of lighting where the rays are projected 
directly upon the surfaces to be illumi- 
nated, without the aid of the reflecting 
surfaces of ceiling and walls. A central 
chandelier, equipped with gas jets or 
downward-pointing electric bulbs has been 
the popular method of securing this form 
of illumination. 

Indirect lighting is the result of pro- 
jecting the light first’ upon the ceiling, 
which deflects the light to the surfaces to 
be illuminated. In modern homes, this is 
accomplished by concealed cove or mold- 
ing lights, or inconspicuous fixtures placed 
close to the ceiling, upon which the light 
is thrown for reflection 

In semi-indirect illumination, most of 
the light is projected upward upon the 
ceiling for redistribution, while a portion 
of it falls through translucent fixtures di- 
rectly into the room. The present ap- 
proved method of obtaining semi-indirect 
illumination is through imitation alabaster 
or clouded glass bowls hung close to the 
ceiling by metal chains or silk cords 

In these progressive days, when almost 
every hamlet has its electric plant or is 


hospitality every one naturally associates 
with a living-room will be lacking. While 
the room may be adequately and effect- 
ively lighted, the over-brilliance of the 
entrance hall has killed whatever welcome 
it may possess. 
are slightly dimmed, serve as shadows to 
throw into bolder relief the more signifi- 
cant rooms 


become | 


factor in de-| 


Rooms and passages that | : 


It is often a mistake to attempt the | 
illumination of a room with only one 
medium. The result tends toward mo- 


notony, and frequently prevents the pla- 
cing of a lamp or candle where it would 
add greatly to the comfort and appearance 
of the Electric light oil 
lamps, and candles can often be used to- 
This is especially 


room or gas, 
gether most effectively. 
true of the living-room, where less for- 
mality is required, and where localized 
lighting is apt to prevail 


As the living-room presents more 
lighting demands than any other room in 
the house, adequate provision must be 


made for meeting the various requirements 
of the family. There must be lights suit- 
able for reading, writing, sewing and play- 
ing games, beside sufficient illumination to 
make the room comfortable these 


[Concluded on page 61] 
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No. 1 of a Series of 


Recipes by Famous Domestic 
Science Experts Who Use 


“Wear-Ever” 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


Recipe by Jean Prescott Adams 
Domestic Science Author and Adviser 


= 


Photographed as prepared personally in the 











**Wear-Ever"’ Roaster by Jean Preacott Adame 
: 
Tasty, Spiced Baked Ham 

er the ham wit water and let it er long 
er ghe oosen the skin (three or tour | rs After re 
moving e skin, pl na “Wear-Ever” Alumis 
Roaster id one tea vinegar, one p of hot water 
which teaspoor 1 tard been y 
Bake two hours tr the han th s ' 
sugar rd stick cs ¢ fat about an it por 
A gar te rm thick crust. Bake one hour longer 





HE “Wear-Ever” Aluminum 
Roaster makes possible the prepa- 
ration of an entire meal in oven or on top 


of stove, all at one time—a delicious 
roast, baked potatoes, macaroni, and 
even a dessert such as baked apples, rice 
pudding, etc. Thus, fuel and bother are saved, 
and spend less time in the hot kitchen. 

“Wear-Ever” utensils are dense, smooth and 
lastingly durable, because the metal is subjected 
to the enormous pressure of rolling mille and 
stamping machines © joints or scams. Can- 
not rust, chip or scale. Pure and safe. 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Eyer” 


New Kensington, Pa., Dept » or (if 
oront« 


you live in Canada 


Ltd to, Ont. Send, prepaid 
Enclosed | 306 


til Sept. 20 


Northern Aluminum Co. , 
1 -gt. *"Wear-Ever’’ Stewpan 
refunded if not satisfied. Offer good ur 


in stampe-.te be 
1917, only 
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OAKVILLE CO, 
Waterbury, 
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[Cone 
| Katherine Breshkovskaya, who mar- 
|ried a man of liberal ideas, decided to 
|part with him, because he was not, like 
herself, willing to sacrifice everything for 
‘the Revolution. “l was twenty-six years 
old then,” she tells us. “My husband, like 
myself, had his whole life before him and 
therefore I thought xt only fair to speak 
| frankly. I asked him he were willing 
ito suffer exile or death in this cause 

freedom. He was not, and I left him.” 
In 188, a year terrible with the cruel- 
ties to which political prisoners were sub- 
| jected, the halo of martyrdom plays about 
| the head of a group of women in a far-off 


- ‘ : 
etti iohn | Siberian prison and, fading away, shows 
j | us the endless capacity to sacrifice for an 
Rolled Wheat—25% Bran | 


Ideal. 
A breakfast dainty whose flavory 


A group of prisoners was ordered to 
be transported to a distant point in Si- 

flakes hide 25 per cent unground 

bran. 


radia This trip, in the dead of win- 
ter, meant great Stftering from exposure, 

Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent 
fine patent flour with 25 per cent 


and even death. When the gendarmes 
hone flak Use like Graham & | came to take the prisoners, they resisted. 
ran flakes. Use like Graham flour 
in any recipe. 


| In the battle, six were killed and many 

‘ linjured, but the spirit of rebellion among 

Both sold in packages only. pew 1 
(1629) 


}those remaining was only strengthened. 


Life for the was made more un- 
THE BEST 


A Laxative Luxury 


Pettijohn’s is a luxury food, but 
25 per cent bran. 

To countless people it has shown 
the way to better health and cheer. 
Any doctor will advise it as a 
daily dish. 

Everybody likes it. The bran is 
hardly noticed, but it brings results. 
Please learn how much it means, 


of 











rebels 
bearable than ever, until a woman by the 
name of Sigida decided to force the issue 
and draw attention to the cruelties prac- 
tised. She knew her life was at stake. 
But what is mere life before a noble deed! 
So, several days after the revolt, she 
struck the commandant of the prison in 
the face. For this, she paid with her life. 

Vera Zasulitch fired at General Tre- 
poff because he ordered a political pris- 
oner to be flogged; Sophia Lubatovitch, 
who was sent into exile for agitating 
among factory workers, held a band of 
Cossacks at bay while she barricaded her- 
which they had come to 
for illegal literature. Later, she 
escaped, making her tormentors believe 
~~ —— —_——— | that she drowned herself in the river. She 
safely in Switzerland, but, ex- 
despondent, she finally com- 











self in her house, 
| search 














arrived 
hausted and 
mitted suicide. 

Her sister, Olga Lubatovitch, left her 
infant in exile, in the hands of strangers, 





~ _ and hastened, endangering her own life, 
5 ee: ee y to save her husband from the Petropavlov- 
, . ; 
TA < “Wo. *> | skaya fortress, so that he might still work 
\ 4 wo se ute’ *e? . . 
What 


What spirit! 
Here was a 
She had 
man 


| for the Revolution. 
capacity for self-abnegation ! 
revolutionist, a wife, a mother. 
to decide between her child and the 
whose work was vital to the great Cause. 
And she decided in favor of the Cause! 

Nothing was too great to give to the 





Bring Out the Hidden Beauty 
Bene the soiled, discolored, faded or aged com- 
plexion is one fair to look upon. Mercolized Wax grad- 
ually, gently absorbs the devitalized surface skin, re- 
ised ty the JOung. fresh, beautiful skin underneath. 
Used ned women who prefer complexions of true 
wet bee =e pe you fried edit ? 


‘kage, with direc- 
Mercoli 1Z Wax ft. ens 2 for co. on sok’ by oz druggists 




















Take the Backache Out of Washday Cause. Nothing too precious to sacrifice 
By using I-V WASHING TABLETS No | that Russia might be free. Of such stuff 

SaaS corn danke Geascter She Sabery to Gnest were the Russian women revolutionists 
i-V; yh Mere Te te ee einciag | made. Humans first and women after- 
} Positively Guarantesd Cie Py ward. First in the ranks of the battle 
I-V CO.; Dept. D—1966 Park Ave.; N.¥.C. | for freedom, and last to betray any weak- 


icluded fre 
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RUSSIA IN THE MAKING 


m page 9] 
ness of spirit. Going through every stage 
of evolution in the movement, and as un- 


flinching in the making of bombs and ex- 
ploding nitroglycerin as in teaching and 
nursing the peasantry. No meeting, no 
convention, no important decision was 
without them. The Russian revolutionary 
movement had no sexes; it had only com- 
rades. This not mean that these 
comrades were incapable of love as men 
and women. Indeed some glorious, pas- 
sionate loves grew up amid all the tre- 
work and sacrifice. But the 
first. And in the vermin-in- 
these lovers planned not 
but the work of the 


does 


mendous 
came 

prisons, 
future, 


Cause 
fested 
their own 
Revolution. 

Now, after the complete overthrow of 
the autocracy, it is obvious that the Rus- 
sian woman will not have to go through 
the stages of agitation that the suffragist 
and feminist movements in other coun- 
tries know. By her activities in the growth 
of Russia’s thought and Russia’s freedom, 
she has naturally taken her place as an 
indispensable factor in the political and 


social transition of the nation. The en- 
franchisement of women in the new 
democracy will be no different from the 
enfranchisement of men It is but a 


sequence to the activities of both sexes. 

But the right to vote merely a 
means in the hands of the Russian woman 
to further her ideals of a free humanity. 
Her interests are never local; they are 
universal. She is rebellious against 
the lynching of a negro in the United 
States as she is against the flogging of a 
political in a Russian prison. She is as 
passionate a propagandist in the work for 
a world federation, as she is for the over- 
throw of czardom. She is born, as Dos- 
toievsky has said somewhere, with a cos- 
mopolitan ideal and, one might add, with 
an undying faith in the power of ideas. 

How prophetic were the words spoken 
by Sophia Bardin at her trial! She was 
exiled, at the age of twenty-one, to Si- 
beria for her propaganda among the fac- 
tory workers of Moscow. 

“The time will come when the future 
generations will avenge us. You have on 
your side the material power to destroy 
us. But we have the power of a high 
social morality; the power of historical 
progress ; the power of an Idea; and ideas 
—alas—cannot be caught on bayonets!” 

How prophetic and how true! The 
ideas of Sophia Bardin and the thousands 
of other heroines of the Russian revolu- 
tion defied the prison, the floggings, the 
tortures of Siberian exile and the scaf- 
fold. Their interminable faith in the jus- 
tice their cause and their boundless 


1S 


as 


of 


hate of oppression defeated all barriers, 
and their ideas and ideals lived to give us 


a New Russia. 
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The Housewife’s Vacation 


| Ra. an escape from kitchen drudgery. And the New Perfection 
Oil Cook Stove makes the housewife’s vacation permanent. 

No soot to blacken pots and pans, no odors to taint delicate dishes; no toiling over a 
sluggish stove. The New Perfection cooks fast or slow as you like. The Long Blue 


Chimney burners insure perfect combustion and complete flame control. All the oil 


is turned into heat, leaving nothing to smoke or smell. 

A new and exclusive feature—the reversible glass reservoir makes the New Perfection more con- 
venient to use than ever before, 

New Perfection burners are made of brass—no inferior metals used in these vital burner parts. 


Ask any good hardware or housefurnishing store, or write to us for illustrated catalogues. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Successors to THE CLEVELAND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


7373 PLATT AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Also made in Canada by the Perfection Stove Company, Lid., Sarnia, Ont. 


NEW PERFECTION 


-—@434- wy — 








The New Perfection New Perfection 
Kerosene Water Heater Ovens 
(illustrated above) provides In more than aa ae ee 

al ‘ steam- : ake t rfectio 
ay yy =f pg 2,500,000 homes, cause of correct heat cir 
kitchen or bath at low cost. culation—no ai pockets. 
Made in three burner and one Have glass doors through 
burner sizes. Write for in- which you can see your 
formation, or ask any good baking. Fit any stove, 
dealer. 
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Babies 


even if they use a nurser only 
occasionally, should have the 


very best bottle money can buy. 


Jlygeia 


Nursing Bottle 


The Hygeia does away 
with the big danger of 
bottle feeding—an unclean 
bottle. The Hygeia, made 
of superior materials, is 
scientifically constructed 
so that with less care it can 
be safe every feeding. The 
Hygeia is also nearest to 
natural nursing. Recom- 
mended by highest author- 
and used by count- 
less thousands of babies 
for over 20 years. See that 
your baby has the best. At drug- 
gists everywhere. Look for name 
H yeeiaon box, breast, and bottle. 
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Hygeia I 


Baby’s First Hygeia FREE 


We mall 


You 


Fill in the coupon and mall. That's all. 
entire outfit tree of charge. 


For One bree Hyg at vy bal born in July or August, 
(ine to a family 
Pu \ 
’ 
Baty 
Pay \ 
Coupon expires Sept. 10th, 191 Please write plainly 


HYGEIA NURSING BOTTLE CO., INC. 


1413 Main St.. Buffalo, N. Y. 






















S 
FOOD 


If your baby is not 
the picture of health 
and strength, try 
Eskay’s. 

We will mail you 
large trial package 
free on request. 
Smith, Kline & French Co. 

432 Arch Street 








©) > Philadelphia, Pa. 


100 Engraved Announcements, $5.40 
Invitations, $6.75, 2 envelopes for 
Each add’! 25, 55e 

raved Calling 









each 


Postpaid 
60 En $1 


Cards 


te for samples and correct forms. 
Phi 


Wri 
Royal Engraving Co., 614-H 


Wainut St., a.. Pa. 
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| Continued from page 27] 


| for himself, but I paid his larger bills. I 


ithought I was helping him out till he 
;could get a start Finally, 1 began to 
realize that he ought to have more re- 
| sponsibility to spur his ambition; but I 
|}guess | began tog late. | thought his 
|marriage might be the making of him, 
but, apparently, it hasn’t been. I'll stand 
|behind the bad check so he won't be 
| brought back and prosecuted. You take 


the little girl home with you.” 

But my little girl steadfastly refused 
to go home with me. The pretty home 
was dismantled. And when everything 
was done that could be done to aid in the 
settlement of the bills, she announced her 
intention, 

“I’ve heard Royal. 
Cleveland. I am going there.” 

In vain, I begged, her brother stormed 


He is in 


from 


and threatened. “I married Royal for 
better, for worse™..she said “If it is 
worse, why, then, it is! I shall keep my 


marriage vows. He needs me. I! shall go 
to him.” 
“Has he got a job?” demanded my son. 
“No. Another reason why he needs 
ime to encourage him.” 
| “We'll give him every chance,” her 
| brother urged, trying to speak calmly. 
“You write and tell him that 
has established a home for you, how- 





” 


as soon as 
| he 
lever humble it is, on an honest basis, you 
will come to him.” But, in spite of all our 
efforts, the ghost of our 
Janet said and went to 
| Cleveland. 

Through an old friend, we were able 
|} to know what was happening in Cleveland. 
They rented one small room and Janet 
prepared all their meals over an oil stove. 


pitiful 
to us 


white, 
good-by 


| Royal found work at eight dollars a 
week. Every week he brought his pay 
envelope to Janet, unopened. She kept 
itheir expenses rigidly within the in- 


|}come and even applied small sums on the 
old debts. 


“She'll make a man of him yet!” 
chuckled her brother. But there came a 
|week when I had no letter from Janet. 


Another. I was growing terribly anxious. 
Finally one came, postmarked Pittsburg. 

“You'll be surprised to know that we 
have moved, but | 


was surprised, too,” 
was her only explanation. There was no 
friend now to keep us informed. Janet’s 
letters said almost nothing. When I could 
bear it no longer, I went to Pittsburg. 
When I arrived at the forlorn-looking 
house, in a back street—Janet’s home— 
the landlady greeted me 

“T never talk about my roomers, but a 
to know,” 


mother’s got a right she de- 


clared. “Well, that poor child is waiting 
on tables in a cheap restaurant.” 
My Janet! But I controlled myself 


and asked, “Doesn't Mr. Chandler work?” 


“He's looking for a job,” laconically. 
Presently Janet came in. For a mo- 
ment, stock still and at 
me. Then she came into my arms, with a 


she stood stared 
sob. 
We talked until nearly morning. She 


was perfectly frank about their circum- 


stances. Also, she explained the reason 
for their sudden move from Cleveland. 
For a few months they had been com- 
paratively comfortable. Then, out of a 


clear sky, the blow fell. Royal took money 
from his employer’s cash drawer to pay 
some bills for which he was being pressed. 
Bills for what? Shines, shaves, luncheons, 
newspapers, violets!—which he had 
were bought with “a little extra I earned.” 
Again he disappeared, in the night. Janet 
heard nothing from him for two weeks. 
When did, sold their furniture 
and went to him, again. 

Janet did not wish me to see 

only hurt both of you,” 
“You can’t understand him, 
3ut he is always good to me. 
look for work—Royal isn’t 
lazy. And he is thoughtful. One 
day last week he earned a dollar and 
he bought me a great bunch of violets!” 
she finished. 

That was typical of Royal. Violets! 
When Janet needed shoes, needed a warm 
coat, needed everything! She read my 
expression and smiled wanly. 


said 


she she 
Royal. 
“It would 
she said. 
I know. 

And he does 


SO 


“I know how foolish it sounds, but 
Royal is just like a child.” 
“Then it is your duty to treat him 


like a child, teach him, and punish him. 
Dear little daughter, come home with 
me. Make Royal understand that he has 
got to be a man before he can have you. 
You are killing and wronging 
him by not making him work out his own 
salvation.” 

She shook her head. “He couldn’t do 
it,” she said, simply. “And I married him 
for better, for worse.” 

For better, for worse! I have grown 
to hate the words. They are Janet’s one 
answer to every appeal to her reason. 

1 am woman. | 
not believe in divorce, except in extreme 
cases. But I maintain that Janet’s “for 
better, for worse” attitude is a mistaken 


yourself 


an old-fashioned do 


one. . 

She has been married ten years. 
times has Royal involved himself in money 
troubles and run away, leaving her to face 
officers and creditors. Six times has she 
followed him, supported him when he had 


Six 


no work, re-established a home, denied 
herself every comfort 
Things will never be any better with 


Royal, under the present conditions. He 
knows that, somehow, Janet will always 
help him out of anything 


[Concluded on page 50] 
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To lose her, to know that he must 
provide a home for her before he could 
have her again, would be the strongest in- 
centive that could be put before him. He 
does not drink, does not gamble, he is not 
physically lazy. Would he not 
this one fault if he knew that he must? 
Isn’t Janet’s course weakening him. Isn't 


she following the letter, rather than the 


? 


overcome 


spirit, of her marriage vows 





| 
| 


Is my daughter right? Are her brother | 


and I wrong? Just what does “For better, 
for worse,” mean? 


THE GROCER RAT 


{¢ 


ntinned from page 53] 


Soon they came to a tree in which the 
sparrow was Singing his summer song. 
Beneath it lay the rabbit, on his back, in 
the grass, smiling his silly little smile. 

“Oh, this is fine,” cried the rat, “they'll 
be company !” 

Upon being invited, the rabbit hopped 
up from the ground; the sparrow 
gp together 


When they reached the rat’s home, 


flew | 


down from the tree; and they all went | 





they drew wp the chair for the little girl, | = 


and the rat the food the 


counter. 


“What, 


spread on 
lettuce?” cried the rabbit, 
wiggling his nose and waggling his tail. 
“Yes, and it’s for you,” said the rat. 
“What! Do I see wheat?” chirped the 
sparrow. 
“Yes, and it’s for you,” said the rat. 
“And I have my gingerbread,” said 
the little girl. “But rat, what is there for 
you a 
“Why, I don’t know, I hadn’t thought 
of that,” said he, scratching his ear. 
“Then we must all share with you!” 
cried the rest, and they did so—the little 
girl broke her gingerbread in half; the 





rabbit picked out the tenderest leaves of | 


his lettuce, and the song sparrow divided 
the wheat into two neat little piles. 

After the feast was over, the rat’s 
companions bade him “good-day” and all 
walked up the lane 

“Well, well,” said the rat, with a con- 
tented sigh, as he seated himself in his 
chair once more, “I seem to have made no | 
money, but I have become rich just the | 
same for I’ve made three friends to-day. | 
Three friends,” he went on, counting them | 
on his fingers, “first the rabbit, second the | 
sparrow, third the little girl.” and he| 
smiled happily. “First the rabbit, second | 
the sparrow, third the little girl,” he mur- 
mured again and again, until the first thing | 
he knew he was fast asleep. 

Don’t make a noise; you might wake 
him up. 
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Not Confections 
But Whole-Grain Foods 


Here are titbits which are used like nut-meats. Chefs garnish ice cream 
with them — girls use them in candy making, Boys at play carry bags of Puffed 
Grains and eat them like confections. 

Yet these are whole grains—wheat or rice—with every food cell exploded 
For one hour they are toasted in terrific heat, then they are shot from guns. 

They are scientific foods, invented by Prof. Anderson. A hundred million 
steam explosions occur in every kernel. Digestion is made so easy, so complete, 
that every atom feeds. 

You see brown bubbles, crisp and flaky, puffed to eight times normal size 
You taste delightful morsels with a toasted almond flavor. 

But what children get is whole-grain nutrition, without any tax to the stom 
ach. They need it as much as they iike it. They get too little whole-wheat 
food, with its phosphates and its vitamines. And what they get in other forms 


cannot digest like Puffed Wheat. 
Puffed Puffed 
Rice 


Wheat 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


























Serve these Puffed Grains in every summer milk dish Make them the morning 


cereal Mix them with your berries 
They are better than part-grain foods, 
And certainly folks like them better than any other form 


For variety’s sake, in these hot months, keep all three kinds 


you know, with part of the food cells broken. 


of these erain foods 


on hand 


<— 
With Berries 








In Milk 
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My Corn Said This Shoe 


but 


Fashion Said This One 


Touchy Corns 
and New Shoes 


HE comfort of old shoes 

may now be had with 
new shoes. Biue-jay makes 
it possible. No need to wince 
from new shoes nor frown. 
No need to undergo a period 
of pain, 

Before getting a new pair of 
shoes be corn-free by using Blue- 
jay, gentle and certain. Then, 
should a new corn come later 
Blue-jay will bring instant relief. 

Most families have a package of 
Blue-jay Plasters at home, always 
ready. Relief is always handy, 
and instant. 


Paring never cures, Harsh 
liquids are harmful. Blue-jey re- 
moves the ¢ 18 Permanentiy, 
roots and «ll. The first application 
removes 9) per cent. Mere stub 
born cases require @ second or 
third treatment, 


Wear new shoes—any shoes— 


with complete comfort. Forget 
your feet. Blue-jay points the 
way. Knov’ tonight. 


BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago and New York 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


Blue-jay 


Stops Pain—Ends Corns 


Sold by all Druggists 
Also Biue-jay Bunion Plasters 








s the registered name of our Mexican D. Y. H, 
Parrots, famous for their perfect imitation of the hu- 

man voice. Learn long sentences and songs, 
Tame, beadtiful plamaged Raby Par- $12 

rots with our written guarantee, only 
After Sept. Ist, $15--$20; cheaper varieties §5 up. 
Mrs. C. Martin, Topeka, Kan., writes “Your 
H. T ght a year ag ertainly the finest talk 
whole sentences, speaks names clistinct 


ing bird T ever Say 
ly. Lkn 10% Parrot booklet 


MAX GEISLER BIRD CO., Dept. H, Omaha, Nebr. 
Birds, Dogs and Pets. 29 Years in Business. 


rds."* ind Catalog free, 





























“Human Talker” 





By S. B. 


HE well-managed farm gardens, this 
= year, should harvest enough vegeta- 

bles and fruit during the summer 
and early fall to provide for the family 
table and allow for canning 
Many July vegetables, such as lima beans, 
cauliflower, okra, carrots, and beets, con- 
tinue their harvesting through 
\ugust, but in addition to these may also 


besides. 


season 


be canned, celery, corn, eggplant, kohlrabi, 
squash, tomatoes and turnips. The sim 
plest best method for the 
average housewife is the “cold-pack,” as 
the of any 
preservatives and 
warrantably There three 
tinct steps to follow: (1) blanching, which 
is really a preliminary heating in boiling 
to shrink the vegetable or to re- 
objectionable acids: (2) cold dip- 


and canning 


this process eliminates use 
canning-powders or is 


sate are dis- 


water, 
move 
ping, which hardens the tissue and sets 
the (3)~ sterilizing or final 


color . and 


| heating in the jar, which kills all forms of 








In this last step the product is 
Salt 


and boiling water are added to each quart, 


bacteria. 
packed in jars or cans while cold 


and the jars are placed, with covers loose, 
into the cooker and heated Washboilers 
provided with false bottoms may serve 
cookers. The following are the simplest 
rules for canning the most common vege- 


as 


tables ripe in August: 
KOHLRABI 
into 


ten minutes 


Wash thoroughly and cut 
pieces Blanch from three to 
Put into cold brine 12 hours. 


small 


Put into jars, adding one level teaspoon 
ful of salt to each quart. Fill jars with 
boiling water; place in the cooker with 
covers loose, and sterilize 90 minutes. Re- 


move, tighten covers, and invert to cool. 


Tomatores.—Scald in hot water to 
loosen skin. Pack whole. Add one level 
teaspoonful of salt to each quart. Partly 


tighten cover Sterilize 22 minutes in open 


kettle. Remove jars, tighten covers, and 
invert to cool 

Corn.—Can same day as picked. Re- 
move husks and silk. Blanch on cob in 


boiling water from 5 to 15 minutes. Plunge 
at once into cold water. Cut the corn from 
with a sharp knife. Pack tightly 
in jars. Add one level teaspoonful of salt 
to each quart, and fill with boiling water. 
Put cover in place Partly 
tighten Sterilize 180 minutes. 
Tighten covers and invert to cool. 


the cob 


rubber and 


cover, 


Cut into convenient- 
sized and skin. 
Cook 30 minutes to reduce to pulp. Pack in 
jar, add 1 level teaspoonful of salt to each 
For pies, add 1 cupful of 
Partly tighten cover, 


SuMMER SQUASH 


pieces Remove seeds 


quart of pulp 
sugar to each quart. 


sterilize 60 minutes in open kettle 
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MOSHER 


EGGPLANT.—Pare the eggplant, cut in 
thin slices, and drop in boiling water for 
fifteen or twenty minutes. Drain off the 
water and pack the slices inthe jar. Cover 
with water and sterilize 180 minutes. The 
slices of eggplant are pliable and may be 
taken from the jar without being broken, 
and either fried in bread-crumbs or made 
into pudding and baked 


Can the day gathered. 
Plunge 


TuRNIP Tops 
Sort, clean, and blanch 20 minutes 
cold Pack tight into jars. 
one teaspoonful of salt, and 
boiling water to fill jar. Partially tighten 
the cover. Sterilize go in open 
kettle. Remove, tighten covers, and in- 
vert to cool. 


into water 


Add 


level 


minutes 


The August crab-apples, peaches, and 
pears, with the apricots and plums over- 
lapping from July, are more commonly 
preserved than canned. 


Peacnes.—To eight quarts of peaches 
allow 1 quart of sugar and three quarts 
of water Put the sugar and water to- 
gether and stir over the fire until the 
sugar is dissolved. When the syrup boils, 
skim it. Draw the kettle back where the 
syrup will keey but not boil. Pare the 
peaches, cut in halves, and remove the 
stones, unless you prefer to preserve fruit 
whole. Put a layer of the prepared fruit 


into the preserving kettle and cover with 
of the syrup. When the fruit 
begins to boil, skim carefully. Boil gently 
for ten minutes, then put into the jars and 
If the fruit is not fully ripe, it may 
require a little longer cooking. It should 
be tender enough to pierce with a fork. 
It is always best to put only one layer 
of fruit into the preserving kettle at a 
time. While this is cooking, the fruit for 
the next batch may be pared. 


some hot 


seal. 


Prears.—If the fruit is ripe, it may be 
treated exactly the same as peaches. If, 
on the other hand, it is rather hard it 


must be cooked until so tender that a sil- 
ver fork will pierce it readily. 


To six quarts of apples, 
allow and quarts of sugar 
and two quarts of water. *Put the sugar 
and water into the preserving kettle. Stir 


CraBp-APPLES 


one one-half 


over the fire until the sugar is dissolved. 
When the syrup boils, skim it. Wash the 
fruit, rubbing the blossom-end well. Put 
it into the boiling syrup and cook gently 
until tender. It will take from twerty to 
fifty minutes, depending upon the kind of 
crab-apples. 

The housewife should of 
every bit of her summer surplus supply. 
Nothing should be allowed to go to waste 


make use 


this vear. 
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PLANNING THE HOME 
BEAUTIFUL 


[Continued from page 55] 


special lights are not required. Such an 
equipment may consist of a central fixture, 
or two balancing fixtures, if the room is 
long and there is gas or electricity. 

In the library, where specialized light- 
ing is required more than in the living- 
room, the central chandelier may be dis- 
pensed with, if desired. Sufficient light 
for seeing can be provided by a cluster of 
bulbs against the ceiling, or wall brackets, 
which have the additional advantage of 
bringing light near the book shelves. The 
requirements of the average family are 
met if lights of this kind are augmented 
by reading lamps placed here and there. 

While the dining-room is a difficult 
room to light well, because of the different 
intensities required for various occasions, 
here, as nowhere else in the house, per- 
haps, will the subtle influence of light be 
more potent. In a brilliantly illuminated 
dining-room, the conversation about the 
table is almost sure to be general and con- 
fined to gay and superficial topics. Snap 
off the lights, and place warmly-shaded 
candles upon the table, with similar 
shielded ones in brackets about the walls, 
and, unconsciously, the company will drift 
towgrd intimate, personal subjects. The 
clever hostess should have at her com- 
mand the mechanical equipment necessary 
to invoke the moods best adapted to vari- 
ous forms of entertainment. 

The ubiquitous and ornate “dome” has 
been sentenced to a deserved exile. If one 
must have a drop-light above the table, 
there are large silk shades, under which 
cluster electric lights. An inverted bowl, 
with cove lights to match, will furnish 
sufficient light for general purposes. 

There is an almost arbitrary rule for 
the proper lighting of bedrooms. The 
light should always be exactly where it is 
needed. It is never needed hanging from 
the center of the ceiling. The lights must 
be on either side of dresser, chiffonier, 
or dressing-table, and on desk, work-table 
and bedside-table. 

In kitchen and bathroom, the same 
rule of light where light is needed, brings 
the fixtures to the stove, sink, and table. 
Where this is impracticable, a central clus- 
ter ceiling light of considerable intensity, 
with a white reflector, will distribute the 
light evenly 

The bathroom lighting requirements 
are simple. A light either directly above 
or on both sides of the mirror used for 
dressing or shaving will usually prove 
sufficient for such a small room, especially 
if the walls are white. 


Editor’s Note—We shall be glad to 
help you solve any of your home decora- 
tion problems if you will enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope with 
your request. 
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You women folks should 
become acquainted with 





the finest, best looking, best made camvas rubber-soled shoes. Made by United 
States Rubber Company, the iargest rubber manufacture: in the world 

Wear Keds and you get style, fit, comfort of the *.o order. A rare com- 
bination in shoes, you say. Yes, but prove it in Keds, The tops are of a specially 
woven, fine grade of canvas. ‘The soles are of tough, springy rubber. Keds 
will stand the most critical examination. 

The best-shod folks on the face of the earth are the Americans. And the 
women are ahead of the men! Milady of the United States looks her best wen 
she feels at the best. ‘That’s why she should wear Keds. 

Your dealer is the one to supply you with Keds. He’s the one to make you 
happy with proper fit, style, size. 

Think of being able to get three pairs of beautiful, trim, dainty white Keds 
for the price of a single pair of the leather-sole kinds! You can have a pair of 
Keds for every occasion and not strain your poc ketbook, either. ‘That’s one of 
the advantages of Keds. Certainly fine for daily business use. 

HOW TO GET THEM—Figure out what you want to spend, then ask the 
dealer for the brand according to the price. You’ll know you’re right when you 
see these trade-marks. 





L/, 
$1.50 $1.25 & $1.00 
. u Po to Ly, to 
NATIONAL “P Camprine $2.00 {$1.50 


Keds Keds 
MEN! BOYS! GIRLS! rics oi R30 


you, too. Everything we have said about Keds for women 
applies to Keds for you. All the good looks, style and com 
fort women folks enjoy in Keds is right there for you. Ask 
for them by the same names. 


United States Rubber Company 


New York 






































Snowy White 

The necessity of dip- 
ping water and scrub- 
bing toilet bowls is a 
thing of the past. 


Sani-Flush : 


¢ 


sat 


ME EE AU a ROTTER ee t 


2 RRA age 


Bee 


keeps the bowl snowy white, 
odorless, sanitary and cleans 
thetrap. Sani-Flushis made 
to clean toiletbowlsonly. It 
will not injure bowl or con- 
nections. 


25 Cents a Can 


Sani-Flush is a sanitary 
necessity wherever there is a 
toilet. It is patented. Nothing 
else like it. Sold by grocers, 
druggists, plumbers, hardware 
and general stores. 


THE HYGIENIC 
PRODUCTSCO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie &Co., Ltd, 
Toronto, Ont. 

The Trap that can't 
be cleaned without 
Sani-Flush. 





No More Red Hands! 
No need to use harmful washing compounds 
—no need to labor and scrape any more! 


MYSTIC MIT 


nstantly removes sooty scale and burnt food f. 
-_ —! cleans sinks and all kitchen utensils. Use it 
every dish washing--never injures anything and saves 
. Uf not at your grocer’s, hardware de. 
or “general store, mention dealer's name 
will mail the Mystic Mit for 10c. 


THE myers MIT CO., Inc., 
Main St., 
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Phonograph 
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FIRELESS-COOKER MENUS 


By MARGARET B. FOULKS 


principle of all fireless-cooking is 


: “HE pri 
retention, through insulation. of heat 


previously generated. When cook- 






of brown sugar, ten cloves, six pepper- 
corns, and one slice of ham, three or four 


inches thick. Cream the butter and sugar 


ing over a fire, heat is constantly produced together. Wipe off the ham, trim, and, if 
but is not retained. The circulation of necessary, remove part of the fat. Stick 
heat in the surrounding air makes it neces- the cloves and peppercorn into the fat and 
sary to keep on supplying it in order to around the bone, then spread the sugar 
keep the food at an even and butter over the top 
temperature. In fireless- Sprinkle lightly with 
cooking the heat gener- rtd &- flour and place in a 
ated is retained fireless - cooker 
without having vessel. Pour in 
to add more one and one-half 
There are three cupfuls of hot 
practical meth- water, cover 
ods of cookery closely ar: place 
when using a over fire while 
fireless - cooker the stones are 
The first is boil- A DELICIOUS STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKI being heated. 


ing or steaming. 

This is done by starting to cook the 
fire, amtk then, when thoroughly 
to cover and place in the cooker. 


food 
over a 
heated, 


The second method is to use a hot soap- 





NUT ROAST WITH MUSHROOMS 


stone under the vessel of food already 
heated and this will, of course, shorten the 
time of cooking. The third method, which 


is used for roasting or baking, is to place 


the food, without prior heating, between 
very hot stones; this will give a slow 
even heat with the advantage that the 


food need not be watched while cooking. 
The difference in size and shape 
of the various cookers now on the 
market makes it 
necessary for the 
inexperienced to 
follow 
the _ directions 
with the 
they are 
After some ex- 
perience one can 
so plan the meals 
that foods 
needing a long, slow cooking 
placed in the fireless-cooker, thus making 
the last preparations of the meal a simple 
task. The following receipts can be 
easily prepared by this ingenious device: 


closely 


cooker 
using, 


HAM 


those 


may be 


Bakep Ham.—The ingredients are two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, one-half cupful 





SOUFFLE 


Place a hot stone 
under and on top of the vessel, close the 
cooker tightly, and cook several hours. 
Remove the ham to a serving-dish and 
garnish with parsley. Make the sauce by 
beating two tablespoonfuls of flour in 
two-thirds cupful of milk, adding this fo 
liquid in which ham was cooked. Let it 
simmer gently until it thickens. Serve the 


ham while piping hot, in an attractive dish. 





ATTRACTIVELY SERVED BAKED HAM 


Ham Sourri.é.—The ingredients are 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, three table- 
spoonfuls of flour, one cupful of sweet 
milk, three eggs, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt, a speck of cayenne, and one cupful 

of ground ham. Melt the butter, 

add the flour, and stir until smooth ; 
heat the milk and 
add gradually to 
the flour and but- 
ter. Stir until it 
thickens, then 
remove from the 
“fire. \dd_ the 
yolks of eggs, one 
at a time, beat- 
ing hard until 
well blended. 
When the mixture is quite stir in 
the stiffly beaten whites of eggs and fold 
in the ham and seasoning. Pour into a 


cold, 


hot, well-buttered baking-dish and place 
in the fireless-cooker cake-rack between 
two very hot stones. Bake until brown 


and firm at the center. 
[Continued on page 63] 
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[Continued from page 62] 








Bakep Fisu Ficets.—Use one filet of 
fish for each person to be served, and add 
one tablespoonful of butter and one of 
lemon-juice to each filet, salt and paprika 
to season, and water-cress to garnish 
Have the filets cut long and about three 
inches wide; spread each with butter and 
sprinkle well with salt and paprika. Roll 
each up like a jelly-roll and tie with 
thread to keep in shape; set on end in a 
buttered baking-dish several inches apart. 
Pour a tablespoonful of lemon-juice over 
each one and about one-half cupful of 
hot water into the dish. Bake between hot 
stones in the fireless-cooker. Serve with 
Hollandaise sauce. 


Beer Rovutape.—The ingredients are 
six small slices of lean beef, twelve slices 
of bacon, three onions, six teaspoonfuls 
of butter, three tablespoonfuls of sour 
cream, half a lemon, one-half cupful of 
stock, bread-crumbs, salt, and pepper. 
Sprinkle the beef with salt and pepper 
and let stand while preparing the dress- 
ing. Saute the bacon until crisp, then put 
through a meat-chopper with the onions. 
Spread a teaspoonful of butter over each 
slice of beef; cover with bread-crumbs, 
thén with the onions and bacon, and 
sprinkle with salt and cayenne pepper. 
Roll each slice up and tie with a thread. 
Roll in bread-crumbs and brown in hot 
bacon drippings. Place them in a fireless- 
cooker vessel and add the sour cream, 
lemon-juice, and stock. Let them simmer 
in a covered vessel for about ten minutes ; 
then cook in the fireless-cooker one and 
one-half hours, using one hot stone under 
the vessel. Serve with brown sauce. 


Bakep EccrpLant.—Use one medium- 
size eggplant, one small onion, one egg, 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, two table- 
spoonfuls of grated cheese, one-half cup- 
ful of bread-crumbs, and salt and paprika 
to season. Pare and cut the eggplant into 
small pieces; add the onion chopped fine 
and a small amount of boiling water. 
Place in the fireless-cooker over a hot 
stone and close tightly When cooked 
quite tender, remove from the vessel, 
mash, add the beaten egg, salt, paprika, 
and butter. Pour into a baking-dish and 
cover with the bread-crumbs and grated 
cheese. Place baking-dish on cake-rack 
of cooker between hot stones. 


Rice au Gratin.—Mix two cupfuls of 
cooked rice, two eggs, one cupful of 
sweet milk, one-half cupful of grated 
cheese, and salt to season. Beat the eggs 
until light; combine with the milk, and 


pour over rice Seat until blended, adding 
salt. Pour into baking-dish, cover with 
cheese, arid bake between hot stones 


[Concluded on page 64) 
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On giving your wife a vacation 


USBAND, if you have never washed the dishes, you 

ought to be ashamed. Just think of your wife. She 
has to do them about 1095 times a year! Then, like every 
good husband should, you'll probably come forth with words 
to this effect: ‘‘You sit down and rest this evening and I'll 
do the dishes for a change.” 


Don't ask her how. Just remember these points. 


First, scrape the dishes thoroughly. Then stack all of a 
kind together. Out with the dishpan! Next—plenty of warm 
water. Then the tablespoonful of Gold Dust. Now— go! 


First the glasses! Then the silver! Right on down the 
line following this rule: “The least greasy first."" When 
you get a “sure enough” greasy dish like the meat platter, 
notice how the Gold Dust dissolves that grease. Notice how 
quickly that greasy platter becomes a glittering platter. 

Remember to use the Gold Dust and you'll surprise your 
wife by your speed. You may even get the habit. 

( Note to wives: If your husband has not already — 
this advertisement, save it for him. 

To be sure of Gold Dust results, be sure 
it is Gold Dust you get. 


OLD DUST 


The Busy Gleaner 





Gold Dust is a saponaceous powder with 
unusual cleansing properties. As Gold Dust 
contains no gritty substance, it dissolves 
thoroughly in either hot or cold water. 


THE NK: FAIR BANK company) Let the GOLD DUST 


TWINS do your work. 





MAKER 
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Beauty with 


Hair Style 


Of what avail is the 
bewitching Coiffure, if 
your hair is void of 
expression, lacking in 
tone? The Hair-dresser 
delights in fashioning 
hair that has been con- 
ditioned with Petrole 
Hahn for then can be revealed with charming 
definess, the softness, tone beauty and radiance 
which only healthy hair possesses. 


Natural petroleum (daintily perfumed) is the 
basic and essential ingredient of Petrole Hahn. 
$1.50 and $1.00 at dealers or by parcel post. 


PARK & TILFORD 
Sole Agents New York 


_*Pe trole Hahn 


“The Crowning Glory”, afaacinating 
be - little brochure, sent free on request 


Co r 





TREO 
ELASTIC 


The Corset Without Laces 


Mee entirely of porous 
woven surgical elastic 
web, which “gives” freely to 
every movement of the body, 
yet firmly holds the figure. 
It lends grace with absolute 
comfort at all times. Our 
patented methads of construc- 
tion, and character of material 
used, make it equally desir- 
able for street, dancing, even 
ing Or sport wear and make 
unnecessary use of corset 
laces. In short and long 
lengths, white and flesh. 
Retail $2.50 to $7 
Refuse all substitutes. 
Insist on the Genuine Treo 
Girdle. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, write for 
Free lLlustrated Booklet. 
Treo Co., 160 W. Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


In Canada Eleman & Co., Toronto 








Human Hair Switch 


SEND NO MONEY 
IN ADVANCE / 


A stunning bargain. This 2 ounce, 24 inc 
ewitch, sent all charges prepaid. Lor extra 
otter Guaranteed enu! So hema Put 
push apeciel f re fining process. Stoun 
three « Each can be wi as separ- 
ate oa. (Dress your bair in as man 
ry: X Rormite in three parts.) Be 
re lasting wave. This qpecial 
en any color except gray ‘sand whites. 
on these sent on request.) 
Weccens 










on arriv: Then if sat- 
isfactory 75¢ monthly until $3.15 is paid. Oth- 
erwise, re carey switch tous. Be sure and send 
fock of ha We will match it. Snap up this 
zain Kile it lasts. Send order today. 
LEONARD-MORTON & CO 
Dept. 31 Rand McNally Bldg., Chicago 


BEST KODAK FINISHING. Any size roll developed and six prints 
e or 
OR, send six neastives, any size, and 15c 


8x10 Enlargements, 36 
PHOTO FINISHING CO. 
23 Beli 


RQANONE 
(Formerly Roanoke Cycle ( Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
ALL'S 


stemps) for six prints. 


“When answering ads. mention McC. 





three teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, one tablespoonful 


of sugar, five tablespoonfuls of butter, 
one egg, and sweet milk to make a soft 
dough. Toss on a floured marble or 


pastry-board and shape round, and about 
inch thick. Place in a buttered pan 
bake in the fireless-cooker between 
very hot stones. Split while hot, and 
spread with butter. Cover thickly with 
strawberries, sprinkle well with powdered 
sugar, and dot over with whipped cream. 
Put on the top layer, cover with berries, 
and garnish with whipped cream through 
a pastry tube. 


one 
and 


~The ingredients are 
whites of eight eggs, yolks of five, one 
cupful of granulated sugar, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of Cream-of tartar, and a few 
drops of orange-extract. Beat the egg- 
whites, and when they are frothy, add 
cream-of-tartar. Then beat until very 
dry and stiff. Sift the sugar and add a 
little at a time, beating all the while. 
Continue the beating until the whole is 
quite heavy and thick. Beat the yolks 
until thick and lemon-colored; then with 
a spoon fold them into the whites. Fold 
in the flour, which must be sifted five 
times. Add the flavoring, and pour into 
an unbvttered angel-cake pan. Bake 
slowly ard evenly between two hot stones 
in the fireiess-cooker. 


SUNSHINE CAKE. 


SUNSHINE Sauce.—Have ready the 
yolks of four eggs, two cupfuls of sugar, 
and three-fourths of a cupful of cold 
water. Stir the sugar and water until the 
sugar dissolves; then place over the fire. 
Beat the yolks until thick and lemon- 
cotored; and when the sugar drops heavy 
from the spoon, pour about one-fourth of 
it over the eggs, beating very hard. Let 
the sugar boil until it threads when 
dropped from a spoon; then pour half of 
it into the eggs and beat again until well 
blended. Cook the remainder of the sugar 
until, when dropped in water, it is brittle. 
Then remove and quickly pour into the 
eggs, beating all the time until it is thor- 
oughly cold. 


STEAMED CHERRY PuppInc.—The in- 
gredients are two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, two eggs, 
one cupful of sweet milk, two cupfuls of 
pastry flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, one-half teaspoonful of salt, and 





-} one cupful of stoned and drained cherries. 


SOc. TRIAL OFFER FOR 15c.| 


Cream the butter with the sugar, add the 
yolks of eggs and beat until very light. 
Sift the flour; then measure and sift again 
with the baking-powder and salt. Com- 
| bine the flour with the sugar and eggs, 





[Continued f 
STRAWBERRY SHoORTCAKE.—The ingre- 
dients are two cupfuls of pastry flour, 
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rom page 63) 
alternating with the milk. Beat several 
minutes; add the stiffly beaten whites of 
eggs, and, when ready to pour into the 
mold, fold in the cherries. Pour into a 
well buttered mold and cover 
Steam in a fireless-cooker one and one- 
half hours. 


closely. 


Cuerry Sauce.—Add to one cupful of 
sugar syrup one cupful of fresh cherry- 
juice and three tablespoonfuls of butter. 
Let boil several minutes, then add one 
cupful of stoned and chopped cherries 

Using these receipts, the following 
menus make attractive dinners for a week: 

DINNER MENUS FOR A WEEK. 

SUNDAY 

Grapefruit and Pineapple 


Smothered Chicken Giblet Sauce 
Olives 

Green Peas Boiled Rice 

Tomatoes Stuffed with Celery on Lettuce 


French Dressing 


Strawberry Charlotte Russe Coffee 
MONDAY 
Clam Broth 
Baked Ham Brown Sauce 
Radish Roses 
Boiled Dandelion Macaroni au Gratin 
Sunshine Cake Sunshine Sauce 
Coffee 
TUESDAY 


Ham_ Soufflé Baked Eggplant 
New Potatoes with Butter Sauce 
Pineapple and Cream Cheese on Lettuce 
Cream Mayonnaise 
Coffee 


WEDNESDAY 


Cream of Asparagus Soup 
Roast of Lamb Mint Jelly 
Green Peas au Gratin 
Strawberry Shortcake Whipped Cream 
Coffee 


Rice 


THURSDAY 


Tomato 
Cold Sliced Lamb 


Bouillon 
Mint Sauce 
Radishes 
Beets Stuffed Squash 
Lettuce Hearts 
French Dressing 


Buttered 


Cheese Coffee 


FRIDAY 

Cherries 
Mushroom Sauce 
Spanish Rice 


Grapefruit and 


Nut Roast 
Green Beans 


Steamed Cherry Pudding . Cherry Sauce 
Coffee 
SATURDAY 
Beef Roulade Cream Sauce 
Corn Relish 
Fresh Lima Beans Carrots 
Strawberry Pudding Hard Sauce 
Coffee 
When fireless-cookers are used, there 
is not only a saving of time and fuel, but 
also a thoroughly cooked and well fla- 
vored food prepared without the usual 


heat and odor in the kitchen. 
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UNCLE SAM'S | 
CORRESPONDENCE’ COURSE 


FACTS HE GATHERS FOR YOU 







MILK AS A FOOD 


HE value of milk for nourishment is 
= not as generally understood as it 

should be. Many people think of it, 
for adults, at least, as a beverage rather 
than as a food, and do not realize that a 
glass of it adds as much to the nutritive 
value of a meal as a quarter of a loaf of 
bread or a good-sized slice of beef. The 
value of skim milk is not generally appre- 
ciated. Taken by itself it seems rather | 
“thin” and does not “stay by.” A quart of 
average milk, however, contains the same | 
amount of nutritive ingredients as three 



















of bread. 
_ As compared with animal foods, milk 
contains more carbohydrates and has no 






| 
quarters ofa pound of beef or six ounces | 






refuse. In these two respects it resembles | 
more nearly many of the vegetable foods, | 
such as flour, oatmeal, and the like. The | 
amount of mineral matter is much the | 
same as in other fresh foods. | 

There is a Government bulletin on the 
Use of Milk as Food which should in- 
terest every housekeeper. 






















: Id cl | 
iaaeae | | clear her skin 
HOME-MADE FirELess | WOU 
COOKER She would be a pretty girl if it wasn't for her This same purity and 
—_ —— $$ $$ _$______— miserable complexion!” But the regud/ar use of soothing, healing, medi 
Resino], Soap, aided at first by a little Resinol Oint- cation also adapt Resinol 
Almost every housewife has at some ment, would probably make it clear,fresh andcharm- Soap to the care of the 
time wished that she had a fireless-cooker. ing. If a poor skin is your handicap, begin using hair, and of a baby’s ten- 
and probably more women would have | Resinol Soap and see how quickly it improves. der, easily-irritated skin 
one 1f it were not for its cost. But the use of Resinol Soap is by no means con- Resinol Soap is not artificial t 
But Uncle Sam has come to the res- fined to the improvement of poor complexions. It is vores, Re tok er: 
cue. He has prepared a booklet telling in| a delightfully pure, cleansing and softening soap cation, which doctors prescribe 





so widely in their treatment of 
skin and scalp affections, 


which truly merits its place among ‘he finest toilet 


a simple manner how for a few cents an 
requisites. At the same time, it contains just enough 


efficient cooker can be made in any home. 







What is more, he is even sending out of the gentle Resinol medication to preserve the deli- Resinol Soap is sold by all 
» - - . re} 13 lrugg@ists and most dealers in 
. : - : > te? 2 d ce a healthy in from the - prada 
receipts tor fireless-cooked foods, and tells cate texture and color of a A: y Skin mm the in toilet goods throughout th 
roads of sun, wind, dust and “ime. United States and Canada 





you how to use your cooker. 


THE HOUSE ANT BR gg p 

eee ee - FREE *“Mater Modes,” with over soo 
illustrations. Write for it to- 

day to Dept. F-7, Lane Bryant, originator, 
patentee and largest maker in the 


world of Dresses, Coats, Suits, Shirts, 
Waists, Underwear, Brassieres, Corsets for 



















The advance of the summer season 
will mean in many homes the coming of 
one of the housewife’s most annoying | 


pests, the ant. To control or kil! the ants e; 
almost every housewife has been to her \"ii 





















are *‘as a cloud before the sun” hiding 


\ your brightness, your beauty. Why not 
: M A | E R N ] | ) removethem? Don't delay. Use 
STILLMAN’S Ess" 
i. Portraying every detail of the prevailing New Cream 





















“\ 
, 














wit’s end, and in most cases without avail. fork fashions, but so adapted as to successfully | | - - 
7 : : | wd \\ conceal condition. Noadditional expense, asthey | Made especially to remove freckles 
The result is to drive them to another 4 j  automatica yadjustand fit when figure is again Leaves the skin clear, smooth and with 

e . i normal. Hest materials and workmanship at | out ablemish. Prepared by sp« lists 
part of the house where they will be | { BtncGnateneus? Welson with years of experience. Money re- 

4 . . . f led ff not satisfactory 50c per jar, 
equally objectionable. But this season, the | | ©190592—Maternity dress of finest quality per- | | Write today for particulars and free booklet, 

if cale. Deep yoke back and front with fullness 





**Wouldst Thou Be Fair’ 


Contains many beauty hints, and 
describes a number of elegant 
preparationsin pensable tothe 
toilet. Sold by all druggista, 

STILLMAN CREAM CO, 
Dept. 4 Aurora, IL 


fomeg from yoke in deep side plaits. Broad 
| belt holds graceful fullness ery youthfol 


and stylish model. Pink, Copenhagen 
Blue and Natural. 34 to 44 bust $1.95 
1 Give color and bust measure 


We prepay all charges. guarantee satisfaction 
or pb aad money. 


Lane Bryant, Sth Ave. at 38th St., N. Y. 





battle odds are against the ants. Uncle 
Sam has prepared a booklet with the aid 
of which the control and destruction of 


house, lawn, and carpenter ants will be a M) 





















simple matter. Every housewife should 
have one of these booklets. 


[Concluded on page 67] When answering advertisements kindly mention McCALL’S MAGAZI. 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 
A few «rops of Freezone 


loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


li 
VY 9) 














[— 


N J 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
The 


entire 


a tender, aching corn or a callus. 
soreness the 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

hard 


stops and shortly 


Freezone removes soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 


corns, 


hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You fee] 


no pain when applying it or afterward. 
Women! Keep a tiny bottle cf 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 

a corn ache twice. 
Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada 
The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


“M um” 
(as easy to use as to say) 


neutralizes all odors 


of the body 


—from perspiration or other causes 
‘*‘Mum” is a snow-white greaseless 
cream that keeps body and cloth- 
ing fresh and sweet on the hottest 
summer day. 





A necessity in hot weather—a| 


‘round. A 
Every 


comfort all the year 
little goes a long ways. 
one can use it. 

25c—sold by 9 out of 10 drug- and department-stores 


ie a trade mark registered in U. & Patent Office 


Mic om 


“MUM” M/’G CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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THE MAN WHO GOT ON 


[Continued { 


“That’s very cruel of you,” John said; 
then he looked up. He quite con- 
scious that his mouth was in 
way, but he could not shut it. 
| Before the tea-table a very pretty 
woman was standing, smiling at his hos- 
tess, and behind her stood—Ernestine ! 

The blood ebbed from his heart, but 
he put down his cup and got to his feet, 
somehow. 

“My dear Sheila,” he heard Lady Car- 
|rington say warmly to the strange lady. 
|“When did you arrive? How sweet of 
| you to come here at once!” 

Ernestine’s voice said to him: “John!” 

He stood beside her, looking down at 
her. He saw her hands were trembling. 

“How—how on earth—” he stammered. 

“Isn’t there any veranda—some place 
where we can be alone?” Ernestine whis- 
pered. 

He led her to the veranda. 

“This was Why I said | 
write you for a mail 
whispered. “Are you glad?” 

“It’s—it’s wonderful,” he said, and all 
his heart was sick within him. 

“Darling!” Ernestine 
his hanging hand for a second. 


was 


open some 





not 
half 


might 


or so,” she 


said, catching 


Puzzlement dawned in her eyes; that, 
and a pitiful disappointment. Tears 
j|formed, but she winked them angrily 


away. Meetings were always difficult, and 
she knew John’s self-conscious shyness so 


| well. She could afford to wait. He would 
be her lover again soon. 
He turned to her. “How did you 


come ?” 

“Lady Darsie was coming, you see 
she is an old school friend of mother’s; 
her husband has been made the colonel of 
his regiment, and she suggested it. Mother 
|and I both jumped at the idea. A whole 
month sooner, you see—dear. I am stay- 
ing with them,” Ernestine added flatly. 
| Sir Henry bounced out on to the veranda, 
talking in his big, resonant voice. 
| “Ah!” he said, spying John and Ernes- 
| tine, “Here’s our show-man, Lady Darsie. 
Off to his new billet this evening. Quick 
| promotion, and all that, y’know. And this 
is Miss Craven?” He bowed to Ernestine. 
i“You won't try to undermine my influ- 
ence, young lady,” he admonished her with 
elephantine playfulness. “Baring’s off to 
his celibate post, and there’s no escape.” 

Lady Darsie, quite white, drew Sir 
Henry away. She had seen Ernestine’s eyes. 

“So that was why you were—differ- 
ent?” Ernestine said to John when they 
had passed through the high glass doors. 
“That was the reason.” 

“I—you’ve never heard me explain,” 
| John burst out. “It’s so beastly difficult. 
I know it seems as if !'d behaved like a 
cad to you, but I did cable. How was I 
to know you'd come out like this?” 





rom page 12] 


“So inopportunely,” Ernestine finished. 

“Good heavens, do you think if I had 
known I'd have given my word, subjected 
you to this—this humiliation, and—and 
all this unnecessary worry and fuss. Why 
|” 

“It doesn’t matter at all when you did 
it,” Ernestine said. Her lips did not trem- 
ble now. “It is just the fact that you con- 
sidered your career worth more than our 
marriage which | am trying to face.” 

“How like a woman to put it like that,” 


John blundered on. “As if I ever com- 
pared the two. A man’s got to have a 
sense of duty, that’s all there is to it. I— 


I happen to have got Jaipur pretty well 
in hand, and this new district is very dif- 
ferent, and so the Government’s done me 
the honor of giving it to me. It’s a very 
important post; it means endlessly better 
chances for you and me.” 

“For me?” 

“You count in with me?” John said. 

“Are you so sure?” Ernestine asked. 

He had meant to point out countless 
benefits she would derive; he had meant 
to tell her of the possessions which should 
be hers because he had chosen the path of 
duty; now she said this to him! 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“Only this,” Ernestine said quietly. 
“You have not been true to me, that is all.” 

He laughed with relief then; he had 
had a hideous moment of suspense. “Look 
here, Ernestine,” he said tolerantly, “I 
can swear to you that no other girl—” 

“Oh, it was not that I meant,” she said, 
still in the same aloof voice. “I asked 
you, two years ago at Charing Cross— 
you may have forgotten, but I remember 
—to swear you would be more true to me 
than to anything else in your life. You 
have broken your faith to me, that is all, 
and you are free.” 

She left him and entered the drawing- 
room. He followed, and saw her sit 
down beside Lady Darsie, and then, in a 
minute, all the young men in the room 
came up to pay their respects. Ernestine’s 
cheeks flamed carnation pink. He heard 
her laugh. And she had once trembled at 
his touch; told him he was her heart’s, 
her life’s love and lover. 


He knew what women’s words were 
now, anyway. 
° 
Neep-hi was an infamous district 
Robbery, loot, murder, disease, all the 


evils there were seemed to flourish there 
John tackled them stubbornly and in- 
sistently. He made examples; he traveled 
miles to investigate and judge; he forced 
sanitary measures to be taken against 
disease; he himself caught one notorious 
thief; in short, he filled his days with 
ceaseless labor that he might not think. 


[Concluded on page 68) 
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UNCLE SAM'S 
CORRESPONDENCE : COURSE 


[Continued from page 65] 


THE VALUE OF MEATS 


Meat is one of the more expensive 
items in the food bill of the 


family, and for this reason, it is important 


ordinary | 


that it be bought and used to the best pos- | 


sible advantage. 

Uncle their 
bulletins are emphasizing the need of ex- 
treme care in the selection and cooking of 
meats. 

In purchasing the cheaper and often 
tougher cuts of meat instead of the 
choicer ones, the housewife is losing little 
if any nutriment, provided, of course, the 
proportion of bone to meat is no greater 
than in the more costly kinds. 

The booklet begins with the structure 
and composition of meats, deals with their 
digestibility, and then goes on to tell the 
various methods of cooking. The various 
cuts are treated in another chapter, while 
the composition and fuel value are taken 
up at length. 


Sam’s experts in one of 


Diagrams showing the proper names 
and location of cuts of beef, veal, lamb, 
and pork complete the treatise. Taken 


valuable Government 
housewife. 


in aff, this is a very 
publication for any 


USES OF CORN- MEAL 


In this day of high prices the house- 
wife is turning her attention to serving 
attractive and appetizing menus. 

To most housewives corn-meal has 
but few uses, but according to Federal 
experts its uses are practically unlimited. 


Corn-meal has a high general food 
average. It contains only 10 per cent. 
water, 4 per cent fat, 71 per cent. starch 
and sugar, and about 15 per cent. protein 


Its high protein percentage makes it rank 
among the first of the great body builders. 





The food value per pound is 1795 calories. | — 


When this average ts compared with other 
which 


common foodstuffs 
diet of the majority of the people, it is | 
found that corn-meal has a low water | 


content, a low fat content, 
protein content, and a very high percent- | 
age of carbohydrates. 

The Federal experts have prepared a 
booklet of nearly a hundred tested receipts 
varying from 


for preparing corn-meal, 


mush to desserts and cake. 


| 
| 

Editor's Note—Any of the hanes! 
mentioned booklets or pamphlets will be 
sent you free if you will enclose a two- 
cent siamp with your request to gt 
McCall Washington Bureau at 4035 N. H 
Ave., Washinaton, D. 


make up the| 


a fairly high | 
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The Sweetest Thing in the World 


About the sweetest thing in the world 
is a baby just after he is bathed and 
powdered. Especially if he’s your 
own baby!! 


The powdering (generally with Men- 
nen’s Borated Talcum) is as much a 
part of the bath as the bath itself. And 
it’s mainly the powder that soothes his 
frets and baby so sweet and 
cheerful. 


makes 


Think what it must have been to be 
a baby before the Mennen’s 
(the first Borated Talcum). 


days of 


In the last few years, mothers have 
been learning that what helped make 
baby sweet and content—helped when 


baby got older. 
belle 


And nowadays many a with 


laughing eyes and an atmosphere of 


cheery freshness owes much of both to 
generous use of Mennen’s 


To meet these more generous and 


more general uses—we are making the 


sitter top cans even larger and more 


generous 


Put a tin in every bathroom and 


every bedroom in your house. 


cheerful 


family 's disposition! 


Say nothing, and note th 


effect on the 


Our of the hundreds of brands of 


Talcum Powder two or three may be 


as good as Mennen’s. But it is easy 


to be sure, 


Ask by 


Talcum,. 


Wile Berhard Pie . 


name for Mennen’s Borated 


PSENNSNS 


BORATSD TALCUM 


ENNEN’S 


been bettered—include a 





TRADE MARK 
t 


ing, W 
free from the pallor of a 


or 25 cents for any five 


GerHaRrD Mennen CHEMICAL Co. 


Laboratories 
828 Orange Street, Newark, New Jersey 
Canadian Factory, Montreal, Quebe« 
Sales Agents for Canada 
Ltd., Toronto, Oat, 


| ¢ Beautify 


Harold F. Ritchie & Co., 





reemans 
FACE POWDER. 


Society's smartest women use Free- 
man’s. It guards your face against 
winter's winds. Equals any 50c or $1 
powder All tints af all toilet counters. 
Sample mailed free. 
The Freeman 
Perfume Co. 

Dept. 59 
Cincinnati, Oh 


















ui nen 


Guswering advertisen 


TALCUMS—all 
original borated formula that has never 
variety 
every need; Borated, Violet, Sen Yang wit 
a delicate Oriental perfume; 
Cream Tint, each charmingly perfumed; and 
the new Talcum for Men, a boon after shav- 
with a neutral color that leaves thé face 
pure white powder. 
Send 5 cents for a trial can of any one brand, 


Now in the new large-size economical can 


with the 
to yx | 


Flesh Tint and 





the Complexion 
SURELY, QUICKLY 


Nadinola Cream 
The Supreme Beauty Requisite 
Used and Endorsed by 
Thousands 
NADINOLA banishes 
tan, freckles, pimples, 
liver-spots, etc., extreme 
Rids pores and 
impurities. 
Leaves the skin clear, soft, healthy. Direc- 
tions and guarantee in package. By toilet 
counters or mail, two sizes, 50 cents and $1.00. 

Address Depi. M. 
NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, Paris, Tenn. 


cases. 
tissues of 
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Keep Youthful! 


**A woman can be young 
but once, but she can be 
youthful always.’” It is the 
face that tells the tale of 
time. Faithful use of 


Ingram’s 
Milkweed 
Cream 


will keep the skin fresh and 
youthful. Sarah Bernhardt 
began its use twenty years 
ago—today she is proc aim- 
ed “young at seventy-one”* 


There is Beauty | 
in Every Jar | 





SOc and $1 


Milkweed Cream is a time-proven prepa- 
ration, More than a ‘“‘face cream’® of the 
ordinary sort. A skin-health cream. There 
is no substitute. 

**Just to show the proper glow”* use Ingram*s 
Rouge. A safe preparation. Solid cake—no | 
porcelain. Three shades—50c. 

Send us 6c in stamps for our Guest Room Pac 

containing Rovenel 8 Face Powder and Rouge in 

guree ay x Milkweed Cream, Zodenta 

voth nd Perfume in Guest Room Sizes, 
ay 
Frederick F. Ingram Company | 
Windsor, Ont. 61 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Do You Need More Money? 





To help your husband — to help your children 
—to help yourself? We can show you an easy 
way thatis dignified, honorable and profitable. 

The happy, contented women shown above are all 
Sree from worry and with money coming in, Each 
of them has founded, with our help, a growing and 
prosperous business and every year sees each of them 
making more money. And these cases are by no means 
except , for 


In More Than 13,000 Cases We Have Helped 


ambitious, deserving women. You can do the same 
as they have done. Sell World's Star Hosiery and 
Klean-Knit Underwear in your home town. No pre- 
vious experience is necessary —we show you how to 
nake money in an easy, congenial and profitable way. 
We sell direct from the mill to the home through our local 
representatives, and our lines of hosiery and underwear for 
men, women and children are famous the world over. 

rite todey for ome To 

It tells the who: 













Dept. 46 Bay 
We have been in business here for more t 


. Mich, 
20 years 














FRIEDA HEMPEL 


CREPE de CHINE 


All Silk 


Washable 
, A wide st. 35 a yard — We pay parce! “ 
Blue, Black 


“BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
Order now--or write for samples, specifying color, Money 
return if ee ee AL SILK. COMPANY with order. 
95 M Madison Avenue 





placed anywhere, at- 
tracts and kills all flies. 


DAISY FLY KILLE 


clean, ornamen 
onvenient, cheap 
Lasts all season. Mace 
of metal, can't spill or 
tip over, will notsoil or | 
injure anything. Guar 
anteed effective. Sold | 
by dealers,or 6 sent by 
express prepaid for $1 
HAROLD SOMERS, 
150 DeKalb Ave.. 
Brooklyn, \. ¥. 
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THE MAN WHO GOT ON 


tinued 


[Con 


Ernestine had returned him all his let- 


| 
|ters and with them one explanatory note: 


All ore than 
ind I did 
against me 
yuld 
ild not 
then write 
to-day ot 
me! If I were 
think Good-by 
ERNESTIN 


have counted n 
Then I came 
you came up 

u won You 


your life 
with yourself 
little 


your 


anything 
count for a 
armed with 
have refused the 
because of 
this bitter 


, until 
career Ye 
district, 

bition, and 

letter I received 

Reproach! from you to 

too bitter, I could laugh, I 


new but vou wo 


your an you 


me re 


proac h 


not 


saw her point—a woman's point, 
of feminine and influ- 
ence, and here he from dawn 
till dark, at work he 
late to loathe. Then he went back to 
pur for the week’s holiday, thin, gloomy, 
and oddly His arrival at the 
place coincided with the announcement of 
Ernestine’s engagement to Hugh Porson. 


he 


Oh, 
course, selfishness 
was slaving, 

aa 


seemed somehow 
Jai- 


secretive. 


No mind, even a feminine one, can 
fathom Ernestime’s reason for this dated 
announcement of her troth: perhaps she 
feared John would guess that she had 
| “worked” the holiday with Lady Darsie’s 
help. She only knew she longed to see 
him, and that she would not, for her 
pride’s sake, do so still unclaimed. Hugh 
was so wealthy and lethargic, really his 
engagement disturbed him very little, and 


“fancied Ernestine as a hostess at his 
dinner parties.” That was how he put it, 
anyway. 

It was the sight of Ernestine on 
Hugh’s arm, the realization that Ernestine 
belonged to some other man, that sent the 
knowledge through the crust of 
into his inmost heart. 
with Hugh till 
Sir Henry 
“Good 


spear of 
John’s conceit, 

He watched her dance 
he felt as if he would go mad. 
came up and congratulated him. 


work, indeed,” he said. “Keep it up, keep 
it up, my boy!” 

John knew he had sold his soul for 
that s of thing. He decided to go back 
to N Of what use to stay here, and 
loc suffer so horribly? So he 
went and arrived just in time to 
learn a gang of brigands were de- 


vastating the land around Neep-hi. 

Ernestine read the news with care. 

“Pretty that,” Hugh Porson 
said, reading over her shoulder. . “With- 
cut any doubt, young Baring’s got his 
work cut out.” 

But young Baring seemed to be 
to manipulate the scissors of authority 
quite easily; the news grew better. It 
was when Ernestine was returning from 
a tennis set at the club that she overheard 
Sir Henry say: “He’s all right, if they 
don’t the wires. We've sent some 
men but they take so long with their 
and one thing and another. 
hope we get there in time; he’s a 
chap, young Baring; done good 


serious, 


able 


cut 
up, 


useful 
work.” 


rom page 66] 


Ernestine did it, somehow; she ar- 
ranged it. Lady Darsie helpedher. It was 
midnight of the next day when she reached 
Neep-hi. She had left the little squad of 
soldiers far behind, had hired horses, and 
ridden on, 


No scruple of convention keld her now. 


She hammered on the door. Old Rubat, 
faithful still, opened it to her. He began 
to tell her, at once, a long tale in his 
drawling voice. 

The sahib was not there. The sahib 
had gone to his death, certain death. He 
had ridden to the telegraph office, five 
miles away; he was working it while his 


few men guarded the it was sure 
death, there no of it; the 
devil robbers would get him there, and all 
would be over with him 

“Where—where ?” Ernes- 
tine asked wildly in her broken Tamil. 

Rubat tried to point the way. 

She wheeled her tired horse round and 
was off at a gallop. The air was like 
wet veil drawing itself tighter and tighter 
across her lips and nostrils. The rains 
were coming but Ernestine did not know 
it. She urged her horse on 
she whispered in its 


wires; 


was question 


which way 


“Go go on! 
ear. It galioped gamely 

Once man called to her, once the 
horse stumbled; she almost lifted it to 
its feet, her hands gripping the reins until 
the leather cut her fingers. On, on, to the 
thunder of hoofs and the dull roar of the 
river somewhere near. A light at last. 
At that moment, the rains began. 

She was drenched before she reached 
the light of the telegraph office. A man 
came to the door; she saw the shine of a 
revolver, and tried to call to him not to 
fire. Her voice made no sound. 

“John ! gasped at last, 
slipped helplessly to the ground. 

Her hand found John’s riding boots 
and clasped them as a last support. 

“John!” said. “I—I never meant 
it—only you were so—” 

He lifted her up. The rain poured 
down on them; neither of them noticed 
it; they never even remembered the office 
and its dryness, still less its safeness. 

“When you like—when you like!” 
Ernestine said. “I have learnt French and 
amateur acting, and my fsock has enough 


on 


a 


she and she 


she 


stuff for a dozen presentation gowns, 
despite the fashion of narrowness just 
now.” 

John (first of his year in the Indian 


Civil Service list, youngest Commissioner 
in India) knelt down in the running mud 
before her, and said: 


“IT am utterly unworthy of you, and 
we'll be married to-morrow.” 
And Ernestine said, referring to the 


worthiness : 
“So am I, 


darling—darling ! 


























~PALMOLIVE 


Made From the Same Imported Oils 
and the Same Formula 


ERE is a statement due to users of multiplied and carrying war insurance that 

Palmolive Soap, who know that Palm costs, in addition, from 10 to 20 per cent. 

and Olive oils come from overseas. But in spite of this condition we have 
Who may wonder how the war has affected not changed our formula. Palmolive is the 
the supply. And whether we have been same blend as when first you used it. 


able to keep the formula the same. 


If the time comes when we cannot get 


Our answer is—Palm and Olive oils are enough Palm and Olive oils we will have to 


scarce and costly. Our supply has come cut production. 
through the war zone, with freight rates But we shall not change the formula. 


Oils from Spain 
and from Africa 


The Olive oil used 
in making Palmolive 
comes principally 
from Spain, a great 
Olive producing coun- 
tey. But the last crop 
was small and exports 
restricted. Each ship- 
ment has required 
government permis- 
sion. Submarines 
have reduced ocean 
tonnage. 

Palm oil comes from 
the interior of Africa. It reaches the coast on 
the heads of native carriers, carried thus over 
mountain ranges. Every cargo braves the 
perils of the war zone. 

These hazards are adding a new chapter in 
Palmolive history. Almost as adventurous 
as the one written 3000 years ago. 


How We Could Make 
Palmolive 


A soap could be made to look like Palmolive 
at a fraction of the cost. By the substitution 
of fats or other domestic oils. By artificial 
coloring. Remember this if you are told some 
other soap is like Palmolive. And that Palm- 
olive isn’t changed — in size, in ap- 
pearance or quality. 





B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY, Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





The Palmolive Company of Canada, Ltd 
155-157 George St., Tvronto, Ont 



















Nothing Better 
In 3000 Years 


Users of Palmolive 
know how the use of 
Palm and Olive oils is 
old as civilization, 
How Cleopatra prized 
these natural cleans- 
ing agents, 
Modern progress 
has perfected their 
combination. But in 
3000 years the world 
has found nothing to 
compare with these 
historic luxuries. 
If Palm and Olive oils become unobtainable, 
N we shall stop for awhile the manufacture of 
Palmolive. We shall perhaps be obliged to 

limit the output to the available supply. 


But every cake leaving the Palmolive fac- 
tory will be made from Palm and Olive oils. 
On this all users may rely. 


The Rest of the 
Palmolive Line 


The line of toilet specialties bearing the 
name of Palmolive are as conscientiously 
made as their famous leader. They include 

Palmolive shampoo, cream, 

and vanishing cream, powder, 

talcum, shaving 
soap, rouge and 
lip rouge. All 
for sale by 
leading 
dealers. 
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You have the newest and most charming of the season's fashions faithfully presente d on the 
pages of McCall's Magazine. McCall Patterns, whic h can be obtained for every one 
of these designs, place at your disposal the styles of Paris and New York as fast as the 


world’s greatest designers produce them. How to get McCall Patterns —see page 29. 
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A CHARMING SET IN CROCHET 


By KATHRYN BARNES 


Croc het 





GIRDLE, WITH FILET CRo- 
CHET MEDALLIONS NO, 839 





CROCHETED HAND BAG NO. 839 TO 


MATCH 


Editor's Note. 
Directions 
and Two Girdles, with detail illus- 


- postage prepaid. 


trations, 10 cents 


GIRDLES 


McCall 
Handbag 


No. 8390 
for 


RING CHAIN 
GIRDLE 


CROCHETED 
NO. 8390 





MAKING MANGOES ‘FOR SALE 


By A. C. McPHERSON 


HEN I was making my mangoes, 
W a few seasons ago, a_ friend 
dropped in to spend the day, 
tasted my mangoes, at luncheon, and was 
profuse in her praise of them. Before 
departing, she exacted from me a promise 
that, should a surplus remain over and 
above my own needs, I would give her 
the refusal of it. I acquiesced, and later, 
finding that I had pui up than I 
could use, sent the surplus to her. She 
told her friends about the “delectable 
pickles,” as termed them, and 
orders for mangoes were coming in. 
When it is impossible to raise canta- 
loups in the home garden, the fruit should 
be purchased in desired quantities from 
some nearby market garden 
gather or procure the melons when they 
are young—the size of goose eggs—and 
place them in brine for a few days. 
Afterwards, freshen them to remove the 
brine. They are then ready to be filled. 


more 


she soon 


] f possible, 


HE filling is made of three quarts of 
cabbage, one quart of green tomatoes, 
half a dozen green peppers, all chopped 
fine, and one cupful of grated horseradish. 





Sprinkle the cabbage and tomatoes lightly 
with salt, and allow them 
night. The next morning, place the mass 
to drain in when 
well drained, add 
horseradish, a _ heaping 
black pepper, one tablespoonful each of 
cinnamon and spice, one grated nutmeg, 


a colander or sieve, and 
the chopped peppers, 


teaspoonful of 


one teaspoonful of white mustard, some 
celery seed and, lastly, one cupful of 
sugar. The whole is then mixed thor- 
oughly, and is ready for use 

The seeds and pulp having been re- 
moved from the melons, each half is filled 
with the above mixture and the two are 
neatly bound together with clean white 
cord, or thread, and securely tied. They | 


are then ready to drop into hot, spiced 
vinegar—pure cider 


The heating should be done in porcelain 


vinegar being used 
ware, and only wooden forks and spoons 
should be used 

The woman who grows her own vege- 
tables, will find the making of these man 
goes profitable She should sell directly 
to the consumer. Samples left at board 
ing-houses, however, in nine cases out of 


ten, bring orders. | 
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‘/m Making My Own 
Dresses This Summer’ 


“| have more pretty dresses than l ever had, 
and I've made them for half what my clothes 
cost last year. The children will have lots of 
dainty frocks,too. Yes,I've learned to make 
them right at home—through the Woman's 
Institute. Their method is so simple and fas- 
cinating. I just love it, and I've had won- 
derful success with everything I've made.” 


Learn Dressmaking at Home 


Through the Woman's Institute you, foo, can learn 
at home, in spare time to make all your own and 
your children’s clothes and hats and save half on 
everything. You can make last year's dresses over 
into stylish new garments. You can make fashion- 
able dresses from inexpensive materials. 

Wonderfully simple and practical courses explain 
every detail. Graphic pictures show just what to do. 

If you wish, you can take up dressmaking or mull- 
linery asa business. Our training fits you to secure a 
position with good pay or to open a shop of your own. 

Send this coupon, or a letter or postcard today for 
handsome illustrated book and learn from the expert- 
ence of 5000 delighted students what the Woman's 
Institute can do for you. Please state which subject 
interests you most. 


Woman's Institute of Domestic Arts and Sciences, Inc. 


Dept. 3-V, 425 Filth Ave., New York City | 
| Please send me booklet containing full informa- 
| 








thon about your course in the subject marked X. 


C) Home Dresemeking () Millinery 
DC Professions! Dressmaking 





900000. 
Specify whetber Mrs. or Miss 
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Footwear Fashions / 
continue to aictate that ! 
gowns must be matched 
with shoes made only of 


““F. B. & CC.” Kid 


Colors such as Pear 
Field Mouse Neo. && 
and Golden Brown N 
Smart, whethe me wh 
“F. B. & CC.” Whit 
No. 81 

White, o ree, is miu n 
“iF. Ba Washable Gi 


and shoe 
azed Kid 


jires no mussy dre 





emished appearat 


‘Fr. B.AC.” G “i Kid the only leather 
ts on the foot like x om the hand 


style and “The Best There Is.” 


Fashion Publicity Company 
of New York 








tend have your own 


Women Agents Wanted! 


we independer 





unt by sper ng your spare time 

r friend y ir ww town our 

ne of fancy and sta wash goods, waist 
handkerchiefs 


and suit materials, hosiery 
curtain serim, et« Write now for beautifu 
free samples and exc territory 


MITCHELL & CHURCH CO., 391 Water Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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HE NAMELESS MAN 


SERIAL STORY 


[Continued from 
“I was.” 
“Can you tell us who first gave the warning that the 
house was on fire 
“Yes.” Barclay fingered his watch-fob. “Yes; it was 


the Japanese, Yoshida Ito.” 

Penfield, as well as the jury and the reporters, eyed 
him in surprise. “A Japanese?” repeated Penfield. “Was 
he a guest at the dinner?” 

“No. He poked his head through the portieres before 
the drawing-room doorway, and shouted ‘Fire’.” 

“Is this Yoshida Ito a servant?” asked Penfield. 

md Shag 

“Then, if he was neither a guest nor a servant, what 
was he doing in the Ogden house?” demanded the coroner 
sternly 
“Il have no idea!” 
house the mght before the 
“Was this Japanese the burglar of whom Charles, the 
butler, spoke in his testimony ?” 


remarked Barclay, “I found him in 


the fire, and chased him out.” 


“] presume so.’ 
“Do you think this Ito set fire to the house?” 


“Such is my theory,” returned Barclay. “He evidenth 


fired the house with the intent of stealing valuables he 
was unsuccessful in getting the night before.” 
The coroner looked incredulous. “If he set 


the room on fire with any such intent, why 
should he warn Mr. Ogden and his guests ?” € 


“I’m afraid | can’t answer that,” said 
Barclay slowly. “But you should recol- 
lect that the cleverest criminals are 
sometimes guilty of inconsistent 
actions.’ 

“I am quite aware of that,” 
acknowledged the coroner dryly. 


“Have you other evidence to bear out 


your theory?” 

“Only that, on rushing to the 
portieres, intending to pass through 
them into the drawing-room, I found 
the folding doors behind the portieres 


closed and locked.” 


“Locked Penfield 


echoed 





page 20] 


“I don’t know; they have not spoken of it to me 
“Why have you not told all this to Mr. Ogden?” 


“For two reasons.” Barclay spoke with deliberation. 
“Mr. Ogden told me he had no time to listen to my 
theories this morning, and | received notification soon 


after that I was to testify here this afternoon. | have not 
seen Mr. Ogden to talk to in the interval.” 

“When did you last see James Patterson alive?” 

“In the rush from the dining-room into the hall.” 

“What? not again?” 

“No,” replied Barclay. 

“Were you the first to find Patterson’s bod) 
Penfield. 

“Yes. 


fruitless search for Ito.” 


Inquire d 


I stumbled across it as I was coming down from 
my 
E* \CTLY how was the body lying when you found 
eo” 
“Face down,” answered Barclay. Not recognizing Pat- 
terson, | turned him partly over to see who it was, and to 
render what aid I could. I thought he had been overcome 


by smoke.” 


“You say you did not recognize Patterson at once; was 
there no light in the hall?” 
“Yes, but the hall was filled with smoke and I 


could not see clearly.” 

Penfield colored. “Exactly where did you 
find Patterson’s body?” he asked, handing 

Barclay a photograph of the hall. 
Barclay studied it with interest. “I 
% found Patterson right here”—indicating 
the spot with his finger—and Coroner 
* Penfield marked the place. 
: “Ah, right under the hall 
light,” he said. “You say you thought 
Patterson was overcome by the smoke ; 
did you find no trace of blood from 

the bullet wound in his back ?” 
“I have already explained that I 
could see but dimly in the smoke-filled 
hall,” answered Barclay impatiently. 
“And Dr. McLane can tell you that the 


yes, 


“Yes.” impatiently. “The Jap evidently wound bled superficially.” 
called his warning, locked us in, and secreted “Which way was Patterson’s head lying 
himself somewhere, intending to remain when you came upon his body 
hidden until everyone was out of the house “Toward me.” 
© [AN BARCLAY, 
and steal at his leisure.” WHO OWNED THE “Was he holding anything in his hands?” 
“With the house on fire Penfield concealed MINIATURE asked Penfield. 
a smile “Not a thing’—and Barclay’s gaze did not 
“It does not take long to steal with the coast clear. The — shift before the coroner's penetrating look 
fire was on the second floor, remember,” argued Barclay. “Tl think that is all,” announced Penfield. “Wait—are 
“He evidently locked the drawing-room door to force you quite sure that none of the other guests saw thus 
Ogden and his guests to seek egress from the room by Japanese, Yoshida Ito?” 
the one way into the hall, and thus minimize the risk he No one mentioned it to me after the fire,” replied 


ran of being discovered by a chance encounter.” 


T is an ingenious theory,” commented Penfield slowly. 
“Where u during the fire 
“Searching for Ito.” 

“And did you find him?” 

“No; | could find absolutely no trace of him.” Observ- 
Penfield’s expression, Barclay added hastily; “The Jap 
me, saw that I recognized him, and, I believe, gave 


is well arranged plan and bolted, escaping unseen in 


were vo 


ing 
saw 
up | 
the confusion.” 
“That may 
more briskly 


be so. Did anyone else see the Jap?” he in- 


quired 


Barclay, pausing at the edge of the platform. “dt may not 
be of any consequence, of course, but I saw Ito talking to 


James Patterson, just before the dinner, in front of the 
( eden residence.” 
“Indeed?” Penfield regarded Barclay attentively. “And 


what were Patterson and Ito discussing ?” 

“I did overhear their conversation- Barclay 
hesitated, one hand on the witness chair—“I only mention 
the because you seemed to want corroboration of 
my Ito the Ogden premises, and 


not 


meeting 


having seen around 


because—” 


“Well 2” 


clay pause d. 


The interrogation shot from Penfield as Bar- 
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“Because I was surprised at seeing James Patterson So he had, but only partly to one side; Patt 
conversing with a Japanese when I was aware of his well- _legs were still doubled up under hin 
known animosity to that nation.” “Was there much bleod on Pattersa lothe and 
“Did the conversation appear to be of a _ friendly about the floor where he lay 
character ?” “No, very little: the bullet penetrated a ital nt 
“Yes; Patterson did most of the talking.” under the shoulder blade, and the wound bled internally 
“And what became of the Japanese?” “How long would you say Patterson lived aft cing 
“He disappeared up the street.” shot ?” 
“Did Patterson speak of meeting the Japanese on enter- “Possibly three mintues; not longer 
ing the house ?” “How soon after the extinguishing of the fire did yu 
“Not to me Barclay moved restlessly. “We find Mr. Barclay bending over Patter Od 
talked of other topics.” “Almost immediately thre 
“Just one more question—Penfield rose— minutes The whole f idded McLane, 
“did Patterson see Ito when the Japanese “from the time of its d ry until it 
shouted ‘Fire’ ?” was extinguisned mly lasted twenty 
“He might easily have seen him,” ex- five minutes.” 
claimed Barclay “The drawing-room “Quick work,” commented the corone 
doorway was directly behind Mrs lt would have been extinguishe 
Leonard McLane, and Patterson sat by quick but for the discharge of the 
her.” cart. iges,” explained McLane 
“So that he could have seen the “Did you find any bullets in the wal 
Japanese as readily as you?” 3 Doctor, and examine them 
Barclay nodded “Il pried out several, and also picked 
“Thank you, Mr. Barclay; that is up some brass shells McLane took 
all.” And Barclay hastened from the them from his pocket and passed them 
room. over to the coronet “They are for 
Coroner Penfield leaned over and rifles, and are thirty-eight caliber 
whispered a few words to the deputy “Thanks.” Penfield added them to the 
coroner, and they were still talking when 4s ones left by Walter Ogden ‘You took 
the morgue master showed Leonard Me- NX charge of Patterson's body, did you not 
Lane to the witness stand “T did, until the arrival of the polic M« 
“Can you tell me, Dr. McLane, if you saw Lane answered, almost wearily 
a Japanese named Yoshida Ito in the Ogden ETHEL OGDEN, TH “Did you turn over Patterson's personal effects 
house last night?” inquired Penfield, after the S®+ OF THE MINI to the police also?” 
preliminaries. — “I did.” 
“I don’t believe I did,” answered McLane “Was there a miniature of Miss Ethel Ogden 
thoughtfully. “But faces were almost undistinguishable in among his belongings ?” 
the dense smoke.” ‘A miniature of Miss Ogden repeated McLane 
“Have you ever heard the name of Yoshida Ito before ?” blankly. “No. I gave Detective Mitchell all | found tn 
Patterson’s pockets. I feel sure | would have remembered 
ES ;” and, after a pause, McLane added, “in connection a miniature if it had been with the other things 
with the mysterious murder of my cousin, Dwight Penfield scribbled a line and passed the folded note to 
Tilghman. The inquest at Atlanta brought a verdict of | the morgue master; then he again addressed Leonard M 
guilty against him fer that crime; but, #o far, the Lane 
Japanese has escaped arrest.” “We won't detain you longer, Doctor And, hardly 
“Of course,” Penfield colored witii mortification waiting for McLane to vacate the chair, he called the 
“Ito's name struck me as familiar, but I had for the deputy coroner to the stand 
moment forgotten where I had heard it. When did you “You performed the autopsy on James Patter did 
last see James Patterson alive ?” you not?” he asked 
“When he rushed past me in the lower hall. I ran up- “I did, in the presence of the morgue master, and Dr 
stairs a few minutes later, but the smoke was so dens¢ Leonard McLane.” 
that | could not distinguish the men about m« “And what was the cause of death, Dr. Ma 
“When did you first hear of James Patterson's death?” The deputy coroner held up an anat ical cl t and 
“When on my way through the house to open windows aced a line on it with the reverse end of his pencil 
1 came across Julian Barclay bending over a man lying ‘You probed for the bullet asked Penfield 
on the floor. He informed me that it was James Patter “I did.” Dr. Mayo laid down the chart and took a 
son, and that he had been overcome by the smoke.” nall piece of lead from his pocket. “It was shot from a 
“Was Mr. Barclay kneeling by the body when you first thirty-two caliber revolver.’ 
saw him?” 
ae fl Yy' IU then contend that James Patt vas killed by a 
“What was he doing?” bullet from a thirty-two calil« ‘ Dr. Mayo 
McLane shot a questioning look at the coroner’s expres asked Penfield 
sionless face. “Barclay appeared to be testing Patterson's —o 
pulse when | reached him,” he answered “Thank you; that is all”—and Ma re ed to hi 
“How was the body lying?’ desk, while the morgue master took his place the witness 
“Partly on one side ; the head, one hand tossed above chair and corroborated his testimony) 
it, lay toward the back stairs, and the feet pointed to- “Recall Mr. Walter Ogden,” directed Peafield, as the 
ward the burning room.” morgue master stepped down from the platform. and a 
“Were Patterson’s hands open or closed?” second later Ogden was once again in the witness chait 
“Open.” McLane stopped, then continued more slowly “Mr. Ogden,” began Penfield, “you ha testified here 
“Judging from his positior, I should say that Patterson about your rifle cartridges; why, then, have you not men 
had first fallen on his knees and then plunged forward on tioned that you also kept cartridges to fit a thirty-two call 
his face. His hands looked as if he had braced them to ber revolver in your desk in the den?” 
break his fall.” “Because I don't own a revoiver,.” declared Ogden And 
“Mr. Barclay testified that he had turned the body I had only two unopened boxes of thirty-eight caliber rifle 
over to see who it was,” put in the coroner quickly. (Continued 
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THE UNATTAINABLE GLAMOUR 


A DRAMA OF THE ETERNAL TRIANGLE 


[Continued from page 15] 


She picked up the book Luke had been reading the 
night before. “What do you think of it?” 

“| think it is absolutely the most wonderful book I ever 
read in my life!” 

Then said the Lady-Next-Door: “I know 
love it!” And Luke Crosman felt the glow of responsive- 
ness steal into chilled places. 

Margaret Crosman came in just then, half leading, half 


pushing little Winny before her 


W'* are discussing this wonderful book, Mrs. Crosman,” 
said the Lady-Next-Door. “Do you care for it as 


And, in some indefinable way, her use 


just why you 


much as we do?” 
of the first-person-plural seemed to link her and Luke in 
an intimacy from which his wife was excluded. 

Had Margaret Crosman been of the mettle of the Lady- 
Next-Door, she might with words which 
would have met steel with steel. was of different 


answered 
But she 


have 


fiber, unbendingly reserved. 
Yet as she watched her husband, bare-headed, laughing 
in the sunshine, before the chugging, impatient motor, as 


he helped Winny to her seat beside the Lady-Next-Door,, 


an emotion that was new, and fierce, and torturing, stifled 
An unbearable certainty burnt her 
For the first time, 
that 


the beat of her heart 
like a flame, then chilled her into ice. 
she realized that the unalterable, steadfast 
Luke felt for her might, after all, know mutability. 


passion 


The ennui of the Lady-Next-Door was quite dispelled. 
When she found that, after two weeks of discreet atten- 
tions to Winny, she had apparently advanced not at all in 
her campaign, she acknowledged that life had become 
worth while, yet she was definitely piqued. She had read, 
in Luke Crosman’s face, the admiration that was given to 
her by all men—that and something more—an homage 
young and unsophisticated, which saw her quite otherwise 
But this was not all. 
felt there was at 


than she was accustomed to be seen. 
With an infallible, 
work a counter influence. The 
Lady-Next-Door could not believe it. Mar- 
garet Crosman with the same superb contempt with which 
lithe, lawless jungle creature might have regarded a 
tame, domestic He idealized the Lady-Next-Door. 
But she failed to comprehend 


feminine instinct, she 
Was it his love for his wife ? 
She regarded 


some 
animal. 
She was conscious of that. 
that his power of idealization enveloped his wife, too 

It was mid-spring. Tents of snowy dogwood stretched 
Lilac trees burgeoned with pur- 


warm in the sun- 


across the country roads. 
The salt marshes grew 


fragrance that was like the essence 


ple and white 


shine, and gave out a 


of the sea 


TH! Lady-Next-Door drove her car herself now. She 

was feeling so refreshed and vigorous in the glorious 
spring weather that she couldn't play the invalid any more, 
she explained. And, hour of driving had 
come to correspond with the hours Luke Crosman took his 


She often passed him, flashing by in her pale 


somehow, her 


long tramps 
vellow car with its silver mountings, with a gay little cry 
of greeting, but she never stopped. And he was glad of it, 
as a man might be who is not called upon to 
and disappointed, as one who sees romance and glamour 
pass him by in the springtime. Then, one day, as he 
tramped along the road between the hills, she stopped her 
car beside hin. and called: “Won't you join me?” 

And when he thanked her, still mindful of the danger, 
and told her he was out for a tramp, she leaned down to 


face a danger; 


she said 


“Il dare you to!” 


him 


Ah, there it was! Romance and Glamour not passing 
him now in the springtime, but calling to him, daring him. 

“Oh, if you put it that way \nd he was beside her. 
He watched her gloved hands, unusually efficient for such 
delicately modeled ones, on the flashing wheel. 

“You drive superbly!” said the Young Inventor 
denly. 

The Lady-Next-Door laughed. “I 
is the only thing on earth that appeases something in me 
that is always hungry and thirsting!” 

The Young Inventor’s was eager. “I know what 
you mean. Life is so tragically short. And all the worth- 
while things are eternal. We want to possess them, but we 
They were here before we came. They will be here 


sud- 


love it. Motoring 


face 


can’t. 
always.” 

The Lady-Next-Door kept her eyes upon the white strip 
of roadway. “And what do you mean by the worth-while 
things?” she asked. 

He leaned a little toward her. “Knowing!” he said, 
“Knowing! All there is to know about everything. About 
life—about death—about love! And when one goes forty 
miles an hour, one almost thinks one can gain enough time 
to accomplish it.” He laughed because he felt the danger 
intensified, and sought to dissipate it. 

The Lady-Next-Door still scanned the “Life, 
death, love,” she repeated. “And hasn't some one said it is 
the last that makes the other two endurable?” 

He did not answer, and they went silently, for a while, 


road 


to the purring hum of the engine. 

“Do you know,” she said thoughtfully, after the silence 
building a barrier between them, “I never 
rides till now. I 


seemed to be 


dared ask you to join me on any of my 


thought, you know,” and her clear eyes brimmed with 
laughter, “you might be inventing!” 
E caught her mood. “You fancied me always at it. Oh, 


sometimes I cease. Just now | can’t settle myself to 
anything. I’m waiting for word from Washington.” 

“Will the word, when it comes, mean so much?” she 
asked. 

“This 
ruin!” 

The Lady-Next-Door took her gloved hand 
wheel. Just for the fraction of a second, she let it rest on his. 

“It will mean success! I know it.” In her voice 
that absolute faith in his star that he had longed for Mar 
garet to give him. And a gratitude intense and passionate 
surged in his heart for the blind belief of the Lady-Next 
Door. 

“This wonderful thing that’s to do so much for 
want to tell a mere neighbor all 


much said the Young Inventor, “success or 


from the 


was 


you 
I suppose you wouldn't 
about it?” 

The “Young Inventor laughed—laughed 
boyish delight in her interest. “Yes, it’s rather secret, of 
course. It’s nothing spectacular or just 
kind of paving brick which combines resiliency and com- 
parative noiselessness with wearing qualities.” 

“It seems to me,” said the Lady-Next-Door, “that to 
combine all that in one little brick is rather splendid.” 

“Anything that succeeds has a kind of splendor,” agreed 
rr, “just as anything that fails has the 


now for pure 


splendid a new 


the Young Inver 


dullness of death 


The Lady-Next-Door did not put into words exactly 
what she wanted from the Young Inventor. She was not 
so crude as that. But this much she told herself—he must 


[Continued on page 83] 
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FALSEHOOD 


By SIDONIE MATZNER GRUENBERG 


Author of “Sons and Daughters,” “Your Child To-day and To-morrow,” etc. 


OMMY, having left home in the morning with 
five marbles in his pocket, came home atte 
school with thirty or more rattling noisily in 
a fat bag. Mother looked up in surprise and 
asked, rather sharply, “Where I] 
those marbles?” Tommy, also taken by sur- 


, 
did mu £ct all 





prise, hesitated the smallest fraction ot a 

second and answered, nonchalantly, “Oh, I won them.” 
The mother could not be 
so easily deceived, and she 
expressed her doubt as _ to 
Tommy's ability to win so 


many marbles in a day’s play- 
ing. In the course of half an 
hour, had extracted from 
the child ten difierent expla- 
nations of his 


she 


posse Sssions-— 


and they were all “lies,” as 
might have been expected 
The inquisition was dropped 
before supper, because, as 
mother said, she did not wish 
to worry father. But it was 
resumed again early the fol- 


lowing morning, until the boy 
at last burst into and 
confessed that he had bouglit 
them for ten cents! 


tears 


But why had he not told 
the truth in the first place? 
The child did _ not exactly 
know; but the real reason was 
that he had been frightened 
into lying by his mother’s 
manner and tone. Of course, 
she had not meant to do that. 
She was really more con- 
cerned about the lying than 


she was about Tommy’s way 
of spending his allowance; 
but without knowing it, 
frequently drove her son to 
lying by fear or by 


she 


THE CRUCIAI 


arousing 
challenging his motives. 

It is very difficult, but also very important, for those 
who have to deal with children to realize that there 
lies—and lies. The warping of truth, the stretchings 
and the compressings that spring from and 
passion of games, from the rivalries 
envies of the class-room and playground, are familiar to 
all of us. They are approaches to the untruth that should 
not be tolerated. On the other hand, they are not to be 
denounced as deliberate deceit—and they cannot be cured 
by denunciation. And after all, the remedy is the thing 
to concern us most 

With very young children much of the failure to ex- 
the exact truth, as we adults understand it, 1s in 
connected with the wish to deceive. As a rule, 
the child says just what he means. The reason his mean- 
ing is not always clear is because he has not learned to 
discriminate very minutely; nor is his language power 
sufficient to meet such discrimination as he has. When a 
little girl still speaks of every strange male as an “uncle,” 
we must not expect her account of adventures to be very 
exact word pictures of actual experiences 

Suppose the youngest scholar in the family came home 
and reported that the teacher had threatened to throw into 


are 


excitement 


and jealousies and 


press 
no Way 








the furnace any little girl or boy who was absent too 
much. Would you think the child had invented a “whop 
per” Or would you think that the teacher was using 
drastic methods for maintaining a high record of attend 
ance What the teacher did say was that excessive ab 
sence would be followed by “dropping from the resieter 
\s the child’s experience is necessarily limited t ry nat 
circles, he 1s constantly running into expressions that 

ivé ! Viiat 
ever unles terprets them 
rathe lit ill rik ss to 

conclusions that a perfect! 

logical—but periect! ibsurd 
He does not know how absurd 
they are until they bring him 

into trouble or int ridicule 
hese defects of interpretation, 


however, are to he expected, 


and we must avoid the tempta 
tion to attribute them to evil 
intention, even when, as often 
happens, the child's wishes 


strongly color the interpreta 
tion 


Another « 


misunderstanding  b« 


ymmon source of 
tween 
due to 
the weak hold which the latte 
solid reality The 
snatches of that flit 
will often 


adults and children is 
have on 
dreams 
through his memory 
child relate 


occur ed, 


events 
and it 


make the 


that never 


takes a long time to establish 

a clear distinction between 

what has been dreamt and 

what has been experienced 

Moreover, the child will piec« 

together bits of the remem 

bered into whole stories that 

are near enough to p ibility 

to satisfy him, but far enough 

— from reality t make more 

sophisticated per ns uspect 

his motives lf we could only assure ourselves that thx 

young child’s inventions are for the most part without 

any “motive” at all, we might learn to enjoy the play of 

his imagination without resentment or ill-feeling of any 
kind 

W'! can readily understand how the path that the im 

agination takes is influenced by suggestions from 

real life. Fannie knew that a dog was a dog; but after 

Red Riding-Hood was read to her, it was a simple matter 


to report that she had passed a wolf on the way from the 
park. Little Robert, looking out of the window, called to 
his mother, “Oh, see that big black bear!” Mother, who 


could not tolerate any liberties with the truth, admonished 
“Now you know very well that was not a bear. Go right 
into the corner and pray God to forgive you for telling 
such a lie!” Robert drooped his head and retired for 


returned triumphantly 


himself.” 


meditation; but 
“Mother, God thought it was a bear 


presently he 


Even when the child’s untruth is of a kind that brings 


advantage r saves im from 
take 


him punishment 


we must 


some 


pains to understand his impulses and 
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DELICTA 


A STORY WHEREIN FIGURE TWO AMUSING MAIDEN AUNTS 


[Continued from page 24] 


“Not so, Auntie—a mere infant; but grand blue eyes, and 
hair that looks like the sand on the seashore—firm little 
shallow waves, you know, that look as if you could never 
brush them out, no matter how hard you tried. I asked 
him if he had ever tried, and he said he’d worn himself 
to a shadow before he gave it up as hopeless.” 

Miss Cordelia had spasmodically opened and shut her 
mouth several times; at last Delicia reached over and firmly 
pinched her aunt’s lips together. 

“There now, dearest. You've slipped seven times. Take 
a fresh start and out with it.” 

“But, my dear niece, surely you didn’t comment on a 
perfect stranger’s personal appearance !” 


UT my dear aunt, not at all! I didn’t ask him that until 

just as we got here. He had walked six blocks with me, 
carrying my bag. Don't forget that, small Auntie; that’s 
an important clue. And he had already explained to me 
that we were neighbors and that our ancestors had bled 
and died together since titne was. And that reminds me, 
Aunt Matilda said something about giving me a cooking 
lesson this morning; but I can’t, really. I know it ancl 
be loads of fun, but I promised Georgie that I’d go out to 
the Country Club with him. He’s going to teach me to play 
golf! Won't that be exciting!” 

She shook with laughter until the black braids escaped 
their silver bondage and fell about her. “You know Dad 
and I know every inch of every ccurse on the Coast. It’s 
Dad’s one passion, and he won't do a thing without me. |! 
think the only time I ever saw him and Jack actually 
bloated with pride was when I won a silly little silver mug.” 

Miss Cordelia interrupted. “Don’t you think, dear, it 
please don't think me critical 
He’s your 


would be more dignified to 
to call this—this Mr. Jack, by his other name? 
father’s partner, you know, and it would sound more re- 
spectful. You won't mind my mentioning it, will you, dear ?” 

She was so sweetly anxious that Delicia, who had lis- 
tened in wide-eyed amazement, relapsed suddenly into 
smiles. She leaned over and patted her aunt patronizingly. 

“Of course I don’t mind. He shall be Mr. Kirby here- 
after, and shall have all the respect becoming his years and 
position. But I must fly. I feel I have some real thrills 


coming to me this morni 
Miss Cordelia put out a slender, detaining hand, but too 


oO 
~ 


late ; the girl was xvone 

The Country Club! That was an institution compari- 
tively new in Brookdale. It had arrived with commutation 
tickets to “the City.” a boom in real estate, and rows and 
rows of pretentious residences or psuedo-esthetic bunga- 
lows. The dwellers in these, the Bradleys, and the real 
Brookdalers, knew not, nor wanted to know 

What was George Winthrop thinking of to let his son 
hobnob with that Country Club set! Miss Cordelia forgot, 
or perhaps never realized, that improved train service and 

general awakening in Brookdale might have been largely 
instrumental in bringing the Winthrops—father and son 
back to the fine old Winthrop home. 

George’s son and Delicia! 

All in a flutter, Miss Cordelia scrambled out of the lacy 
Someway or other, she must keep Delicia 
from announcing her plans for the day. What would Miss 
Matilda do—or say! Miss Cordelia shivered. 

Down-stairs she sped. Aunt and niece were already at 
the breakfast table. Evidently, nothing upsetting had hap- 
pened, for Matilda was smiling, though primly, as if her 
face were newly starched and didn’t crinkle easily. Delicia 


crepe Rpown. 


was devouring muffins and fresh strawberry jam. 


™ 


For the first time in her life, Miss Cordelia talked with 
a purpose. At all hazards she must keep the conversation 
away from plans for the morning. She showered questions 
upon Delicia, and garnered an astonishing amount of in- 
formation about life on the big California ranch; life in 
the oil districts, where it appeared Peter was a man of 
power and possessions; life in San Francisco, where Delicia 
had spent her winters in school. 

Finally, Miss Matilda’s housewifely soul twitched at her 
crisp apron-strings, and she left the room. Delicia, too, arose 

“And now, Auntie, if you want to know the name of 
our next to the last cook and what his grandmother died 
of, you'll have to wait until another time, for unless my 
ears deceive me, | am about to leave these parts.” 

Miss Cordelia, following to the door, saw the slender 
figure in short white skirt, heelless shoes, snowy muddy, 
and audaciously tilted Panama, skipping down the front 
walk, and there, in a trim little snub-nosed gray car, before 
the Bradley gate, was George Winthrop, Jr., so exactly the 
George of her own early memories that Miss Cordelia could 
only wistfully wave a response to Delicia’s outflung hand, 


~and the boy’s lifted cap. 


Miss Cordelia stood a moment thinking hard; suddenly 
she turned back and caught up a parasol. 

Miss Cordelia stopped Hannah in the dining-room. 

“Tell my sister, please, that I have gone to walk with 
Delicia.” 

It may have been the smiting of an outraged conscience, 
it may have been the freshness of the morning air, some- 
thing made Miss Cordelia trip briskly along the single strip 
of cement walk that held out hopes of some day connecting 
the outskirts of Brookdale with the Country Club. It was 
quite a mile and a half to the club house, and she had only 
the vaguest idea of what she would do when she reached 
those unhallowed precincts; but, in the meantime, her 
thoughts were spinning. The gist of them was that this 
Cordelia and this George should have their chance for hap- 
piness—the chance that she had thrown away. The cour- 
age, the subtlety, the scheming that she had been too weak to 
exercise for herself, she determined now to use for another. 


UDDENLY she was aware of footsteps behind her ; she 

had left the cement walk and was now pattering along 
under the long row of elms that a bromidic village wit had 
dubbed “Lover’s Lane.” 

Swiiftly the steps overlapped hers. Miss 
glanced from under the shelter of Delicia’s flaunting rose- 


Cordelia 


striped parasol. 

A gray flannel back, a Panama hat, a cane that reso- 
lutely thumped the path, loomed before her. 

Miss Cordelia’s heart began a syncopated thumping. 
George Winthrop! She had actually forgotten his part in 
this equation. Would his memories be so bitter that he 
would forestall any chance of a second rebuff from Miss 
Matilda? 
on the Honorable George as well? 

Only an instant did Miss Cordelia hesitate. “Oh, Mr. 
Winthrop!” she called, but faintly. 

If the gray back faltered, it was but a quiver. 

“Oh, Mr. Winthrop! George!” Her voice rose with a 
gay little lilt 

He turned, gazed half doubtfully; then, with a smile 
breaking across his face, came toward her. 

That smile! It was so unchanged, so much the same 
boyish, confident smile of twenty years ago, that Miss Cor- 
delia’s heart smote her. This was not going to be so easy! 


° 
Must she wage war not only on her Sister but 


[¢ ontinued on page 80] 
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ITTLE LUXURIES 


COMMON-SENSE BEAUTY TALKS 


By ANNETTE BEACON 

















AKING a toilet may be the simplest matter .in And, speaking of jars, your dressing-table should con 
the world. Soap and water and a towel, a tain still another—this time, filed with soap scraped 
brush, comb, and nail-cleaner, are the only with a not too sharp knife. Stand your soap on its long 
necessities for leaving one immaculate But, narrow edge, and scrape down on the short, narrow edge, 
oh, the little luxuries which may be added there- until you can scrape no longer The small solid portion 
to, for our body's betterment and our soul's remaining may be put in the soap-shaker for kitchen use 
satisfaction! Luxuries do not necessarily mean Another good way to prepare soap for shampooing and 
the expenditure of over-generous sums of manicuring is to cut it in smal! chunks and put throug! 
money. A little thought of one’s comfort the meat-grinder 























A glass bowl for manicuring, and a small pitcher 


and convenience will enable one to 
evolve many so-called luxuries from 
prosaic materials at hand. 

Of course, a dressing-table is 
the very platitude of luxuries, yet 
it is surprising how many wom- 
en get along without its friend 
ly aid. To sit at one’s toilet 
is to conserve a_ valuable 
amount of vitality and nerve 
force, yet it is most incon- 
venient to attempt dressing 
one’s hair or attending to one’s 
nails seated before a dresser. 
One’s knees keep one too far 


are other indispensable dressing-table artic 
When you are ready to attend to your nails 
bring to your table your little pitcher full 
warm water, seat yourself comfortably, put a 
couple of tablespoonfuls of scraped soap in 
your manicuring bowl, add your water, sti! 
thoroughly, and when dissolved put your 
white fingers to soak \ literal drop o1 
two of perfume (the “essential oils”-—being 
the very heavy perfume, not that diluted by 
spirits) in your soap-jar will make it fra 
grant for every use—or you may, instead, 
add the perfume to your manicuring 
water 


away from both implements Some women prefer to dissolve 
and mirror. A _ dressing-table the soap in boiling water on tl 

is a justifiable luxury, but in a stove, after scraping—a hal { 
room where every inch of space cake to a quart of wate then 


counts, a_ satisfactory substitute 
may be evolved from a braced shelf 
on the wall, about twenty-seven 


to add a couple of drops of pet 
fume, to let stand till cool, and 
to pour into a jar, where it will 


inches from the floor, with a mirror ner a jelly. A spoonful of this jelly 
above it. A glass shelf, is, oi course, PERFUME added t warm water does 
the most sanitary—it is so easily spray not, of course, require time 
kept clean—but it is rather expen- f for dissolving, and so is ex 


sive. A white enameled shelf with a pretty cellent for both manicuring 
dresser scarf makes a fresh, dainty looking 
dressing-table. 

With the dressing-table that comes out of 


the shops there is, of course, a little low 


and shampooing 
Another luxury for ur bed 


om 1s a long, low, foot-cushior 


to place beside your bed It is 


backed chair. It slides under the dressing a luxurious bit of softness 1 
table, yet its back does not stand up above the step out upon while reaching { 

table-top. The more important reason for its one’s slippers. Such a_ cushion 
low back, however, is that there is thus nothing should be about twenty-four to 


to interfere with dressing the hair while seated. The anak wives thirty-six inches long, and fourteen to 
ordinary chair-back is in the way of every movement of PERFUMED WATER sixteen inches wide It should not bi 
the brush, but it may be converted to convenience by iS A LUXURY stuffed tight, but left soft to step upon. A 
sawing off the back even with top of first brace, leav- ushion like this, somewhat shorter than 
ing a back about eight inches high. A coat of paint and the length of your dressing-table, may be placed beneat! 
enamel will cover the sawed edges satisfactorily the latter, to make the matter of your toilet even mors 
Your dressing-table will, of course, contain powder, restful 

cold cream, toilet water, and other of what we might call 

luxurious necessities. I do not need, in these hygieni YOUR bath is, of course, the most important part of 
days, to warn you against using the old-fashioned powder your toilet. There are a thousand ingenious ways of 
puff, or the chamois “powder rag’, visible witness of many adding to its comfort, daintiness, and efficiency you will 
encounters with the contents of the powder-box. Prob- find that a sponge and a bowl of slightly perfumed water 
ably you are converted to the tiny pads of absorbent cot- (just a couple of drops of our precious oils), to be used 
ton, thrown away after once using, and keep them in a cov- after the cleansing bath, are indispensable adjuncts to the 
ered glass jar. For applying cold cream, the cotton is not luxurious toilet. A quick sponge of the entire body with 
very satisfactory, however. A popular way, at present, of the faintly perfumed water gives one a feeling of luxuriou 
taking care of this portion of one’s toilet, is to use tiny daintiness. For a dry or sluggish skin, polishing the entir: 
pinked squares of white flannel, kept in a covered glass body with a dry chamois cloth, after the bath, has excellent 
or china jar. Buy a yard of soft white flannel, cut in results. Be sure your chamois is made spotlessly clean, 
three-inch squares, and with a pinking-iron pink the four before and after every using 

sides. You can do this rather quickly by folding your A toilet atomizer is another accessory of the dressing 
yard into convenient thickness, and cutting out your squares _ table to be looked on with favor. After manicuring, always 


with the pinking-iron. [Cor led on page 85) 
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cartridges in my desk. The shop was late 
in delivering them, and I did not take 
them to Maine with me.” 

“You are excused,” announced Pen- 
field curtly, and, turning, ordered the 
morgue master to bring in Mrs. Ogden. 

Although plainly agitated over her first 
appearance at an inquest, Mrs. Ogden was 
concise in her answers to the coroner’s 
questions. 

She was followed on the stand, in a 
few minutes, by Detective Mitchell. 

“Did Dr. Leonard McLane turn over 
to you Mr. Patterson’s personal effects?” 

“He did, sir, and here they are.” 
Mitchell took from his pocket several arti- 
cles and handed them to the coroner, who 
examined each carefully before passing it 
on to the jury. 

“Is this all?” he asked. 

“Every article,” declared Mitchell. 

“You are sure %miniature was not 
among Patterson's belongings ?” 

“I am,” stated Mitchell. 

“Did you examine the vicinity where 
Patterson’s body was found ?” 

“I did; the body was not moved until 
after I reached the house.” 

“Did you see a miniature lying in any 
part of the hall?” 

“I did not. I don’t believe it could 
have been removed, if Mr. Patterson 
dropped it when he fell, because Dr. Mc- 
Lane stationed firemen at either end of 
the hall to guard the passage.” 

“Did you examine any of the bullets 
and shells which were exploded ?” 

“I did, sir; they were all thirty-eight 
caliber, and for use in a rifle.” 

“You found none of thirty-two caliber ?” 

“None, sir.” 

“That is all.” Penfield closed his 
memorandum book with a snap, and di 
rected the attendance of the first fireman. 

When questioned, he stated that, dur- 
ing the fire, even from the doorway of the 
den, it had been impossible to see to the 
end of the back hall, owing to the dense 
smoke. His mate testified to the same 
effect, but admitted, in addition, that he 
had seen a Japanese. Where it was, he 
could not recollect, however. 

On the dismissal of the last witness, 
Coroner Penfield addressed the jury 

“Evidence goes to prove that James 
Patterson was killed by a bullet fired from 
a thirty-two caliber revolver,” he said. 
“Evidence also goes to prove that all bul- 
lets discharged from the cartridges ignited 
by the fire were of thirty-eight caliber and 
for use in rifles. A reliable witness has 
told you of the presence, in the Ogden 
residence, of Yoshida Ito, fugitive from 
justice, already charged with murder 

“These are the facts”—Penfield paused 
then resumed, “but, in considering the 
evidence, you must bear in mind that it 


— 
jrom page 73) 


is within possibility that a thirty-two cali- 
ber revolver cartridge was accidently 
packed in the box. 

“It is for you, Gentlemen of the Jury, 
to decide if James Patterson was killed 
by the accidental discharge of a box of 
thirty-eight caliber rifle cartridges, which 
might have contained one thirty-two cali- 
ber revolver cartridge in it, or whether 
he was shot by a Japanese catryinga thirty- 
two revolver with murderous intent.” 

As the Coroner ceased speaking,. the 
jury filed out of. the room, and reporters 
hurriedly arranged their copy. 

“Gentlemen of the Jury”’—Penfield’s 
sharp voice broke the stillness—“what is 
your verdict?” 

“We find,” answered the foreman— 
and paused to clear his throat—“that 
Representative James Patterson came to 
his death in the city of Washington, at 
the residence of Walter Ogden, by a 
bullet fired from a thirty-two caliber re- 
volver in the hands of a person or per- 
sons unknown.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


HERE was an uncomfortable silence 

in the Ogdens’ drawing-room, which 
no one cared to break; and Charles, the 
butler, not recovered from his appearance 
at the inquest, rattled the cups and saucers 
as he passed the after-dinner coffee, in a 
way which set Mrs. Ogden’s teeth on edge. 

“Run along,” she exclaimed in an an- 
noyed aside. “Small noises—” she added, 
addressing Professor Norcross, “are more 
upsetting than big ones.” 

“On the same principle that human na- 
ture can face, undaunted, the emergencies 
of life, and succumb to every-day annoy- 
ances,” answered the professor. “You 
must be worn out, Mrs. Ogden, with all 
that you have been through ?” 

His sympathetic tone brought tears to 
her eyes. “Isn't it awful?” she moaned 
“The fire was bad enough, but now 
murder! Oh, Walter, why did we ever 
invite Julian? Everything ran smoothly 
until he came; he seems to attract bad 
luck—I suppose we are forced to believe 
that James Patterson was murdered,” she 
stated suddenly. “It was outrageous of 
the jury not to bring in a-«verdict con- 
victing the Japanese, Ito; but to say Jim 
was killed by a person, or persons, un- 
known—why—we might infer from that 
that one of us was guilty!” 

“We are likely to be pestered by de- 
tectives,” grumbled Ogden, rising and 
moving restlessly about the room. “I’m 
beginning to think the packers, in putting 
up those cartridges, slipped one of thirty- 
two caliber among the others, and Jim 
was accidently shot, after all.” 


[Continued on page 70] 
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[Continued from page 78] 


“The element of chance predominates 
in that theory,” argued Norcross, rising 
as Ethel Ogden came into the room; 
“chance that the revolver cartridge was 
among the others; chance that Jim Pat- 
terson stood exactly where he could be 
hit by that one cartridge. No, Ogden, I 
would have believed your theory also, if 
there had been another thirty-two caliber 
bullet or shell found among those scat- 
tered about the premises. As it is—” 

“As it is?” echoed Ethel, bending 
eagerly forward. “You think—” 

“The jury found the only verdict it 
could—an open one—” 

‘But everything proves the Japanese 
must be guilty,” retorted Ethel warmly. 

“There is no direct evidence against 
him,” broke in Ogden. “You know”—he 
stopped abruptly and glanced about the 











room, then approached them—“it strikes 
me as singular that Julian Barclay is al- 
ways the only person to see this Ito.” 
“I have seen him,” announced Ethel. 
“You?” Mrs. Ogden cried. “When?” 
“Where did you see him?” demanded 
Walter Ogden, almost in the same breath. 
“The night before last when Ito came 
to steal the silver,” answered Ethel; and 
she looked challengingly at Professor 
Norcross. Could she depend on him to 
take his proper cue and not divulge too 
much ? Norcross and | both 
saw him,” she supplemented, “in his flight.” 
ic Norcross. “I heard Ito 
open the pantry window, and came down 


“Professor 


added 


| 





to investigate, met Miss Ogden in the 
hall, and we watched Ito’s hasty exit.” 
“Well, upon my word!” ejaculated 
Mrs. Ogden. “I must say you are not very | 
communicative, Ethel—is Julian?” | 
twisting about to include her cousin in the 
Barclay, who had loitered 


she, 


conversation. 


in the dining-room to smoke his cigar, ad- |} 


vanced farther into the Before | 
Barclay could reply, Charles announced | 


Mr. Takasaki, and at once ushered him in 


room. 





“I came to ask for the health of you,” 
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that your hair is clean, glossy and healthy—in fact, just | 
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sticky that dust settles in every strand and it appears dark an treakex ind making 
much more frequent shampooing necessary Canthrox rinses out entirely leaving a per 
fectly clean, healthy and stimulated scaly 
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This is about three cents a shampox No good hair wash costs le none is more easily 
used. Atfewn tes is all that is needed for your complete shampo« 

° 
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explained Takasaki, bowing low over 
Ethel’s hand. “The fire and the death of 
the honorable Mr. Patterson was of the | 
most dreadful.” 

Mrs. Ogden was beaming with pleasure, 
and launched into a brisk conversation with | 
Takasaki in which the other men joined. 
From the depths of her large Empire 
chair, Ethel Takasaki’s soft, 
monotonous the deeper intonations 
of Barclay 
bass of 
their 
pressed her 


listened to 
voK _- 
and Norcross, and the heavy 
and a certain quality in 

mannerisms im- 
Outwardly perfectly friendly 
in their intercourse, there seemed, to the 
listening girl, an undercurrent of distrust, 
of watchfulness, totally lacking in past 
meetings between the four men 


Ogden, 


tones and their 
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“The Easiest | 
Money | Ever | 
Made” 


@ 
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Mrs. S., one of McCALL’S 


many subscribers in Minnesota, 


eo) 





recently took advantage of 
our “Pin-Money” offer. Here 


is what she writes about it: 





M—., Minnesota, 
April 17, 1917. 


McCall's Magazine, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear McCall’s : 

I received your check for 
$5.00 and wish to thank you 
for it. 
easiest money I ever made and 
I think I'll try it again. 





naan 


It certainly was the 


Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) 


Mrs. S—. 
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once for free particulars. 
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236-250 West 37th St., New York, N. Y. 
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“at 


2¢ Seon we 


haven’t forgotten old 


Cordelia 


“Surely 


neighbors !” 


you 
Miss 
tone of reproach. 
“Forgotten Cordelia 
But I thought that yesterday 
Miss Cordelia felt her cheeks growing 
hot. The herself 
yes, swinging on the gate, was too dreadful. 
“Oh! But I didn’t mean to—you see, | 
expecting the postman and I—I 


managed a 


you never ! 


picture of swinging 


was 
nearly slipped and 

“Of course when a lady is expecting 
the postman—that explains everything! 
And if you've done anything you're sorry 
for, I'm willing to forgive you.” 

Miss Cordelia laughed, and with that 
laugh the slipped and this 
was George again—George who still made 
her feel that her opinions, her ideas, she 
herself, were really things of moment 

“Shall we walk on?” asked the Judge 

Walk on and mé@et_ young George and 
Delicia? Never! 

“No farther this morning, I think, but 
I won’t keep you if you really want to go.” 

“But I don’t want to if 1 may go back 
with you.” 


years away, 


When two have not met for twenty 
years there is much to be said, even if 
there is much to be avoided. The steps 


of Miss Cordelia and George Winthrop, 
Sr., slowed to a time-consuming saunter. 

So it was that when, with mixed feel- 
ings of guilt and triumph, she tripped up 
the brick walk at home, she found Delicia 


in the swing on the porch. 


That was the beginning. By tacit un- 
derstanding, the Judge gave up his cus- 
tomary morning golf, and he and Miss 


Cordelia re-discovered all the charming 
long walks around Brookdale. 
what a change was 


those 


It was remarkable 
effected in Mis Cordelia in 
She developed an alertness, an agility of 
mind, a nimbleness of tongue, a decisive- 
ness of character that 
Delicia’s trunks were 


day 5 


astonished no one 
more than herself. 
from her 


} 
' 


lavish stock, sl 


unpacked, and, e 
delighted in showering things on her 
small aunt, who quite brazenly accepted 


them all. As to Miss Matilda’s sniffs, 
Miss Cordelia reacted to them wit an 
absentminded smile. 

And, in Delicia’s 
tion, which often left her both aunts gas- 
ping, there was a simplicity, a frank hon- 
esty about this twentieth-century girl that 
often put Miss Cordelia to shame. 


7. 


spite of sophistica- 


She discussed George, freely. 
“Isn’t he the dearest boy?” she would say. 
“I’m simply crazy about him. He doesn’t 
agree with me on a single subject, and we 
have the grandest rows !” 

Miss Cordelia thought faint-heartedly 
of the future. “Grand rows” 


dubious foundation of marital 


seemed a 
happi-- 


ness 


i? 


om page 76} 


Surely Delicia was finding joy, or why 
those closer, happier moments when she 
crept to her aunt’s bedside, and, with her 
good-night kiss, whispered 

“Auntie, dear, | love you, and I’m the 


happiest girl they is!” Only one thing, 


but that the biggest thing in the world, 
could bring such a tone, all music, to the 
girl’s voice, 

Telegrams came frequently from Peter, 
who evidently considered Uncle Sam’s 


It was always 
Delicia, 


mail service as antedated 
a shock to Miss 
humming a 
laugh, and 
certain 


Cordelia to see 
serenely open the 
fatal 
table, except on 
she read an extra 
then brushed it across her cheek 
a showing of sentiment surprising in the 
devoted as she was to her 


tune, rip 
missive, toss it on the 
when 
and 
it was 


occasions 


long one twice, 


girl who, 
father, seemed usually to think of him as 
a good comrade. 

And then, the 
from Peter announced 


day that a wire 


that he and his 


very 


-partner would be coming down for over- 


night, and to take Delicia away, Miss Cor- 
delia. picked up a folded sheet of paper 
from her bedroom rug. The clear phrases 
leaped at her ina glance. 

DeraARES? At last I an to claim my 
We'll carry out 
walk quietly over to .the 
without any curi 
alone with the 
words that will make 


going 
guerdon our plans to the letter 
lust thee and me will 
little parsonage together, and, 

is eyes staring irselves 
man of God, 


} 
lite 


it us, 


we'll say the 


There had been other pages; that 
all on that one. 


Miss Cordelia looked wildly 


was 


about her 


This was more than she had reckoned 
for. What would Matilda say? What 
would Judge Winthrop say? What would 
Peter say? 

Suddenly it flashed on her that the 
words must mean to-night! Delicia had 
gone with George to the little informal 


Friday night dance at the Country Club. 
Miss Cordelia had been feeling a little 


vilted and weary, thinking of that time 


»f reckoning coming, that time when, 
after all this planning and scheming for 
Delicia, these long walks and talks with 


George, Sr., would give place to the or- 
derly succession of the days. 

Delicia had been on tiptoe with de- 
light at the expected arrivals, and Miss 
Cordelia had found it hard to respond to 
her high spirits and had rather welcomed 
young George, when, happening by in the 
soft gloom, he had asked to take the girl 
out to the Club for just two dances. 

Could those two children—gay, exuber- 
ant—have been contemplating this? 

Boom—boom—struck the great old 
clock down-stairs. Nine o'clock! It 
might yet not be too late. 

[Continued on page 81] 
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“A cool breeze on a shady porch 
goes much better on a summer’s 
2? aé&ve he day than a steamy wash boiler 
in a hot laundry,” says the 
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Delicia had been trying on her, and sped | § washing in hot weather! And how abso- 
from the house. At the gate, she paused . ofp 
“The little parsonage” must mean| fe lutely unnecessary is boiling water when you 
ra use Fels-Naptha soap. 


Reverend Schales’. A Bradley might for-| § 


get herself, so far as to elope; but a| HS ‘ We 
Bradley could never forget she was an|_ If ever you hate the sight of a steaming wash boiler . 
Episcopalian. hay and a hot tub, it’s on a sweltering summer day. See 4 
Reverend Schales lived in the very what Fels-Naptha soap can do in cool or lukewarm a 
pointed shadow of Grace Church, two i water. The easy directions are on each red and green rf 
blocks down the street. The ¢ ountry lub | wrapper. + 





was in just the other direction. Across 
the way from the dark bulk of Judge 
Winthrop’s house, in the midst of its great 
shaded lawn, came a cull gleam of light. 

The Judge was in his library reading. 
Quite unreasoningly, Miss Cordelia sped 
up the walk and tapped on the screen. 

“George!” she panted. “Oh, George!’ 

The Judge brought his feet to the 
ground with a thud, and, in two strides, 
he was at the window. 

“Cordelia, is that you? What's up?” 
He unlatched the screen and scrambled 
agilely to her side. 

Miss Cordelia put out two small, ap- 
pealing hands. “Oh, George, it’s all my 
fault, but I never thought they would be 
so—so reckless. I only wanted them to 
have the chance that I lost—but now, oh— 
George—can you ever forgive me?” 

It took five precious minutes of the 
Judge’s most concentrated cross-examin- 
ing to get the whole story, and, all the 
time, he was holding Miss Cordelia’s two 
hands, and doubtless marveling, in the 
heart of him, how altogether lovely ex- 
citement, moonlight, and a silver-spangled 
scarf, could make a very pretty woman. 

At the end of the tale, Judge Winthrop 
whistled. “The young rascal! And with 
two years of school ahead of him. And 
you think they are down at Reverend 
Schales’? Come on!” 

In the shelter of the parsonage porch, | 
Miss Cordelia waited, while the Judge 


And remember, each clean-smelling “maple 
sugar” colored bar of Fels-Naptha gives the 
whitest of white suds, that keep white 
garments white. 









If you already wash the Fels-Naptha way, 
tell some friend about it. It will be a kind- 
ness to her. 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia 
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of four 
Made by the same firm that manufactures the West 
Electric Hair Curlers. Ask your dealer for the West 
Stocking Shield or send us his name with money or 
stamps Satisfaction, or money refundec 

WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER co. 
134 Columbia Ave. Phila., Pa. 






































Has the High Cost of 
Shoes Affected You Yet? 
Join the “Quicksteppers” 
and save money. 
way direct from the manufacturer 

save the profits that the 
wholesaler and retailer make on 
your shoes. You will like our 
shoes when you see them, and you 
will appreciate the money saved 
in buying from us. Your shoes will 
be carefully selected for you, by 
a woman who understands shoe 
making from the cutting of the 
leather to the packing of the shoe 
We guarantee to satisfy you, or 


refund your mone 7. 
Send » show.ng 
shoes, pumps — S < fords at 
prices that will surprise you 
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-Every Deaf Person Knows That. 
I make myself hear after be teal for 25 years, with 
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wear them day and night 
They are perfectiy comfort 
ible. No one sees them. Wrire 
me and I will tell you a true 
f story, how I got deaf and h 
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[Continued 


Miss Cordelia 
trom a strange 
looking into 
shaking 


murmuring 


And then there 
folded in a bear hug, and, 
mask, Peter’s familiar 
There was a young 
her hand, and Delicia’s 
in her ear, with a sweet shy tremble in it 

‘This is Jack, Aunty, and might 
as well like him an awful lot right away, 


was 
eyes 
man 


voice 


you 


'because Dad’s finally given his consent, 
and to-morrow we'’re—we’'re going to—” 

And all this while, Miss Cordelia was 
| vaguely aware that George, Sr., was sha- 
king hands with Miss Matilda 


Miss Cordelia never knew how it hap- 


pened, but, sometime later, when the porch 


|'was all littered up with refreshment 
remnants, she found herself walking 
down toward the gate with George, Jr., 


and the Judge. The Judge showed a ten- 
to loiter, so George, Jr., as he ex- 
“cut on ahead.” 

began the Judge, 
little things I'd 


dency 


“there 
like to 
these 
and | 


“Cordelia,” 
are two or three 
have explained. I’ve been turning 
things over in my mind, Cordelia, 
don’t quite understand them.” 

“T think I'll go in,” said Miss Cordelia 

The Judge put out a restraining hand. 
“Not so fast, if Those 
tions are not yet begin— 


you please! ques- 


answered. To 


TRUTH OR 


[Continued 


temptations It seems so natural to the 
child to “lie” out of his troubles. We 
should do our utmost to train children to 
gard for the truth, and hatred 
But such training should 
condemning the child for 
It is natural 
when he is 


have due r 


not begin by 
what he does instinctively. 
for him to deny an action 


accused in a manner that promises to 


bring penalties. It is natural to lie to 
“enemies” and to reserve truth for 
“friends.” Children do not reason these 
lthings out. It is for older people to 


understand and to reduce the temptations 
as much as possible. We should assume 
that there is no intent to deceive. The un- 
trusted child will never be trustworthy. 
Again, occasions will aplenty 
for facing truth and falsehood uttered by 
members of the household. We can show 
our appreciation of the truth then. 
However, it must be assumed that 
those who value truth will do more than 
express appreciation: It is the candor 
and in our day-by-day relations 
that than anything else teach the 
child what our true attitude toward life 
is. We cannot pretend that Edith is a 
year younger than she really is, when we 
seek to carfare, and then 
her to follow our precepts on truth. 


arise 


justice 


more 


save a expect 
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correct in thinking that you, Miss 
aiding and 


am | 
Cordelia 
abetting a clandestine 
your niece and my son?” 
Miss Cordelia was silent 
“Cordelia Bradley, | 
plotting and conspiring against the 
house of 


Bradley, have been 


friendship between 


with 
gOV- 
ernment of the Winthrop. Do 
you know what happens to plotters?” 
Miss Cordelia said nothing “The long 


charge you 


arm of the law reaches out and grabs 
them, Cordelia, and then,” very sternly, 
“they get sentenced for life Cordelia,” 


softly, “dearest, will you accept my sen- 
tence for life?” 

It was some minutes later that the 
Tudge harked back to that conversation. 


“Cordelia, George and I have been pretty 
each other all these years. Just 
us two alone, I tried to be a pal to him. 
He talks to me a good deal. In fact, he 
told me all about Jack!” 

Miss Cordelia gasped 


close to 


“Then to-night 
knew all the 


George Winthrop—you 
time—how could you! 
The Judge drew Miss Cordelia close 


enough to make only a whisper necessary 
dearest, but you looked 
you were ex- 


“Forgive me, 
so perfectly adorable 
I couldn’t resist.” 


when 


cited 


FALSEHOOD 


from page 75 


very earliest years, the child 
abundance of 
that will give 


From the 
have an 
and of exercise 


needs to sense- 


experience 


him control of his muscles and of the 
materials with which he deals. It is this 
contact with hard reality that will fur- 


nish the foundation for whatever assur- 
ance he may later have of the difference 
between what’s so and what isn’t. There 
should be hand-work and adventure and 
an introduction to and with all 
of this growing there must 
be developed, on the one hand, the power 
of expression, and, on the other hand, 

thoughtful understanding of the meaning 
of things. Through c and 
discussions, through our c 
through associations 
human beings, the 
himself to the 


science 


experience, 


nversations 
and 
with 
child 


mental 


mments 
suggestions, 
a variety of 
comes to adjust 
world. 

Truth is something to be achieved, and 
we must help him to achieve it. It comes 
only experience and effort, 
not to be had for the mere asking. 


with and is 


Editor’s Note—Hazve you child-prot- 
lems of your own that are troubling you? 
If so, write us about them, inclosing a 
stamped envelope, and will be glad to 
help if we can. 
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THE UNATTAINABLE 
GLAMOUR 


[Continued from page 74] 


be made to admit her power. Then she 
would decide whether or not she would 
use it. When she found that cleverly con- 
trived daily meetings were leading no- 
where, she made up her mind to discover 
what departure would do. She announced 
it suddenly one day as she met him on 
the road. 

“I’m going back to town day-after-to- 
morrow. Will you be sorry?” 

The look that darkened his eyes made 
it hard for her to hide her smile of tri- 
umph, For it though he saw 
springtime suddenly merged in winter— 
as though romance was vanishing, leaving 
only the prose of life. 

“Please say you're sorry,” laughed the 
Lady-Next-Door. 

The Young Inventor did not laugh. 
“Do I have to say it?” he flung at her 
There was a kind of white passion in his 
upturned face. Then he strode on in the 
opposite direction, and walked until sun- 
set, the gross in him fighting the fine, 
that starved young passion he had felt for 
Margaret, clamoring. 


was as 


The Lady-Next-Door had finished her 
packing, and, as as she stepped out on the 
veranda, she saw a man smoking in the 
next yard. 

“Aren't you 
good-by ?” she called softly. 

He came slowly down the walk. “1 
thought I would say it in the morning.” 

“No, now!” said the Lady-Next-Door, 
for she guessed that he cared enough 
about her going to seek the safety of the 
sunshine in bidding her good-by. 

She stood above him on the steps. Her 
eyes, shining with a strange, almost col- 
orless translucence in the moonlight, were 
on a level with his. 

He took her hand—then dropped it 
“Good-by,” he said. But his tense face, 
so near hers, said more than that. 

“Good-by ?” questioned the Lady-Next- 
Door. “Can't it be au revoir?” 

“It would have to be good-by in the 
end,” said the Young Inventor. The lure 
she had for him had never been so strong 
as now. It was not his ideals that were 
holding him, but those that he conceived 
must be hers. 

Then the Lady-Next-Door played her 
last card, one that had never failed her 
played it childishly as though she did not 
know the value of what she staked. 

“Perhaps, then, as we are never, never 
to see other again, you wouldn't 
mind kissing me?” Suddenly, she bent 
down to him and kissed him with a swift 
passion. Yet, even as he felt her mouth 
on his, the Young Inventor knew that the 
strength of the spell she had held for him 
was broken. The Beauty was there, the 

[Continued on page 8&4] 
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ANY thousands of army men have found that 
Mentholatum relieves swollen, “shoe-sore” feet 
more quickly than any other healing agent made! 
Prove it for yourself. Rub it on your own feet tonight. 
It cools and soathes instantly. And just as healing for cuts, 
after shaving and sunburn, Send him a package. In 
tubes, 25c; also in jars, 25c, 50c, $1.00. 
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DO THIS: Write for small Testing Package, 


free, or send 10c in stamps for Physician's size. 
The Mentholatum Co., Dept. C, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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McCALL’S Well Worth $1.00 


a Year 


I am renewing my subscription to 
McCALL’S, and, not knowing just 
when my present subseription expires, 
please extend my renewal. Your mag- 
azine is well worth a dollar a year, I 
have taken it ever since I have kept house. 

Mrs. C——, Ohio 


Doesn’t Come Often Enough 


As I have read McCALL’S for ten 
years and can hardly wait for the next 
copy, the only fault I find with 
McCALL’S is that it doesn’t come 
often enough. 

—Mrs. M——, Missouri 


Couldn’t Do Without 
McCALL’S 
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Mrs. B., a Vermont subscriber, writes: 
too much in praise of McCALL’S MAGAZINE. It 


has come to my home for 23 years, and is a most wel- 


“T cannot say 


is just a splendid magazine, 


and I could not keep house without it.” 


“T have sent in club orders many times for McCALL’S 
and everyone was so pleased with the magazine.” 


The Favorite for 25 Years 


I have taken and read McCALL’S 
for 25 years, and do not like to be with- 
out it; have taken nearly all the others, 
but McCALL’S is far the best. 

—Mrs. B 


McCALL’S Stories Are Clean 


I like McCALL’S MAGAZINE very 
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, Maine 


much. 
trashy stories, but | am glad and more 
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clean, Long life and prosperity to 
McCALL’S! 

—Miss G——, Kansas 


It does not seem like home without 
that dear old McCALL’S. 
—Mrs. C——, North Carolina 
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THE UNATTAINABLE 
GLAMOUR 


[Continued from page 83] 


Romance, and the Lure, but the Glamour 
of the Unattainable, ah, that was gone! 
The Lady-Next-Door knew that she 
had lost. “Good-by,” she said coldly. 
The Young Inventor raised her hand 
to his lips. “You are incomparably beau- 
tiful—and kind,” he said. “Good-by.” 


All during those weeks when the 
Lady-Next-Door had talked to Luke, 
had picked him up on his tramps and 
brought him home in her motor, had 
spread her strong, fine net around him, 
Margaret’s feminine eyes had seen. The 
proud, resentful reserve which she had 
built around herself on the foundation of 
Luke Crosman’s unalterable love was tot- 
tering. And because she felt it weaken- 
ing, she strove the harder to demonstrate 
that it was indestructible. She kept strictly 
to her domestic tasks. She devoted her- 
self to Winny. Burning in spirit, she went 
about her work outwardly cold. 

Margaret Crosman knew that she was 
powerless. She could not struggle with 
this exotically beautiful woman with the 
unsoiled hands, the ease, the luxury, all 
the things which Luke’s failures had 
taken from her. Luke’s love would hold 
or it would not. Of its own strength and 
steadfastness it must endure. She had no 
weapons of defense. 

As though she saw him for the first 
time, she. realized her husband's virile 
charm. Born of her throbbing jealousy. 
something passionate and new was living 
in her. Motherhood, which had come to 
be the supreme emotion of her life grew 
pale and unsatisfying. The girlish love 
she had felt for Luke had surged back 
again with something added—knowledge, 
experience, full womanhood. 

She heard the Lady-Next-Door call 
him, that last night. She saw him go. The 
breeze-swept night silenced the low mur- 
mur of their voices. Margaret Crosman 
felt the angry blood burn her cheeks. A 
piercing pain, a sharp sting of acknowl- 
edged futility, and an anger in which she 
found its righteousness no balm, tore her. 

She saw her husband come slowly back 
and heard him enter the house. Ah, what 
was there between those two? Did Luke’s 
love still hold? Oh, it must—it must! 

Trembling, breathless, ashamed of her 
impulse, but urged on by a force that 
crushed her pride and drove her before it 
broken and helpless, she cried out to him: 

“Luke! Don’t you care about me any 
more? Don’t you care?” 

With a sharp sound, poignant, unfor- 
gettable, that was neither a sob, nor a 
laugh, nor a groan, but which held in it 
the intensity of all three, he stumbled 
toward her, caught her to him, and buried 
his face in her loosened hair 


[¢ uded on page 85) 
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[Continued from page 77) 

spray the hands with toilet water, or with | 
ordinary water to which a couple of drops 
of perfume have been added. The dainty 
woman avoids obtrusive scents, but a very 
faint fragrance, so elusive one can scarce- 
ly call it perfume, is always permissible. | 

In your bathroom, or on your toilet- | 
stand, keep a covered jar of almond meal | 
a little glass scoop. This will keep 
and free from any 


and 
your hands white, 
inclination to chap. 


soft, 


Editor's Note—Miss Beacon will be 
glad to send directions for a most effect- | 


ive almond meal complexion bleach— | 
just how to make and apply it—to any | 
who inclose a stamped, self-addressed en-| 
velope 


with their request, and, of course, 
she is always glad to answer all pend 
questions which pertain to health or | 
beauty. 
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THE UNATTAINABLE 
GLAMOUR 


[Continued from page 8&4] 


The next there was a letter 
from Washington for him, and Luke 
Crosman’s hands shook a lhittle as he 
opened it. He read the typewritten pages 
When he raised his eyes, Mar- 
garet saw that they looked curiously dim. 

She came over to him and put her 
arms around him. “Listen, Luke, I want 
you to know that it is all right. I don’t 
care what the letter says; it’s all right!” 

He put up his hand and clasped hers. 
He felt physically weak as one does, who, 
having lived through a crucial moment, 
faints when the danger is over. 

“It is all right, sweetheart. The Co- 
lumbian Paving Company offers me 
hundred thousand, if I'll sell out 
He felt her tighten. He felt her 
lips against his. He heard her broken 
words of contrition for her lack of faith 
And, while he laughed and soothed her, 
the larger vision called to him. For the 
inventor who sells his creation is like the 
mother who brings a perfect child into | 
the world, then gives it up, to look on 
jealously while its possibilities are de- 


morning 


slowly. 


two 
9 


now 


arms 





veloped by strangers. 

As though she divined his 
Margaret questioned him suddenly. 
if you don’t sell out to them now ?” 

“It means, perhaps, twice that in the 
end, but hard times for a while yet.” 

Then Margaret Crosman renounced 
supremely, not in the spirit of martyrdom 
now, but with the comrade-spirit ready to 
endure hardships, shoulder to shoulder. 

“Then fight it out—I want you to!” 

“Sweetheart!” said the Young Inven- 
tor. He pulled her down to him and 
kissed | 


thought, 
“And 
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Guaranteed ONE Y months or re- 


placed free. Agents having wonderful suc- 
cess. Mrs. McClure made over $200 first 
month. Mrs. Perry made $27 a week in 
afternoons. H. W. Price sold 60 boxes in 
12 hours. G. W. Noble made $35 in one 
day. Sworn proof. Repeat orders make 
you @ steady income. 


SILK HOSE FREE 
Try our hosiery before selling it. We want 
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Write quick for particulars if you mean 
and state size of hose worn. 
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Change “Blue Monday” to “Cool Monday” 


The weekly rub over a hot, steaming tub is unpleasant enough 
at any time—and almost unbearable in summer. 
way? The Western Electric way is not only cooler, but also 
quicker, more economical and certainly easier. 


Western Electric | & 
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you or forthe servant. Clothes washed in the Western 
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among snap fasteners. Ameri- 
can made for American women 
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improvements 

Exclusive turtle back allows 


rub 
thread 

opens SO-E-Z 
lies perfectly flat. 
Each individual snap inspected 
size for every requirement; 
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“Now, thanks to the Woman’s Institute, 
Ihave four becoming, stylish hats where 
lused to have only one. You, too, can 
learn by mail, at home, through our fas- )~) 
cinating method to make yourownand ff \ | 
your children’s hats at one-fourth their / 
cost in a = You can carn money 
making hats for your friends in spare / 
time or open a millinery shop of ad 
own. Pictures make everything clear— 
designing, poms, trimming, remodel- 
ing, everything. Hundreds of delighted 
students. Send now for handsomely illus- 
trated free book, “Millinery Made Easy.”’ 


Woman's institute, inc., Dept. 3 -¥M, 425 Fifth Ave., New York 
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of two million American homes. 
All Dealers. 25e to $3.00 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Chicago - Toronto - London 
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SHEETS 


AND 


PILLOW CASES 



























Pure white. Firm, smooth weave. 

Extra strong—stand daily launder- 

ing. Used by best hotels and hos- 

pitals. Choice of critical house- 

wives for over half a century. 
Made by 

Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 


Parker, Wilder & Co., Boston and New York 
Selling Agents 
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Nadine 


‘Face Powder 


(In Green Boxes Oniy) 








Keeps The Complexion | 
Beautiful 
Soft and velvety. Money 


* back if not entirely pleased. | 
Nadine is pure and harm- | 
| 


a 
Sage 


less. Adheres until washed off. Prevents 
sunburn and return of discolorations. 
A million delighted users prove its value. 
Popular tints: Flesh, Pink, Brunette, White. 
50c. by toilet counters or mail. Dept. M. } 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S.A. 
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‘charcoal into the 
|all objectionable odors will be removed 
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Conducted by HELEN HOPKINS 
» Make Your Own Vinecar.—Save with the following formula made an in- 
all your apple parings and other fruits expensive and very satisfactory wax. To 
such as peaches, berries, etc. Cover all one part of melted paraffin I added two 
and put into some earthen jar. Add any parts of kerosene. When cool, it was the 


rinsings from vessels containing sugar or 
molasses. Add mother vinegar 
tained from any bottle 
nyt the jar; once started, 
be added. A little cold tea may be 
from time to After 
weeks, the contents will be 
Then it may drained off and strained 


i ee Nuys, California 


ob 
to 
need 
put in 
three 
fermented 


of 
of 
no more 


vinegar 


time. two or 


be 


Van 


To Separate BrEeSwAX FROM THI 
Comsp.—Have water boiling 
convenient in size for the 
to work up. Put the 
sack—a nine-pound oatmeal 
convenient tie tight; 
the boiling water; and with a wooden pad- 
dle work the contents in the sack till all 
the wax has come to the top of the water. 
skimmed off as it hardens on 
sack to the 


in a vessel 
amount of comb 
in a 


sack 


submerge 


comb strong 
is a 
size in 


This can be 


the surface by weighting the 


bottom of the vessel.- J. Z. L., Winlock, 
Washington. 
To Crean Wuite ENamet.—The very 


best method of cleansing I have found for 


| white enamel is to take common baking- 


soda, rub it on thoroughly, and then wash 
it off with hot soapsuds.- The enamel 
will shine and look like new.—Mrs. P. A. 
K., Nokomis, Illinois 

A Hot-WeatHer Hint For A SorLep 
CLotHeEs-BaskKEeT. In warm weather 
when clothes are not to be washed im- 
| mediately, but are to be set aside in the 


basket or hamper, drop some pieces of 
folds of the clothes and 


|U. P. T., Beverly, Massachusetts 
A Goon FLtoor Wax.—My floors were 
badly scratched and after renewing one 


with a commercial wax, I found the ex- 
| pense for the rest, at the same rate, was 
more than I could afford. I took all the 


parafin I had saved from my jelly and 


consistency of vaseline. I applied it with 
a soft cloth fastened in the mop stick and 

The kerosene cleaned 
spots, the paraffin 


M. L., Nuys, Cali- 


rubbed thoroughly 
off the dirt 
added luster. 
forma. 


and 


Van 


and 


H. 


An Umepretta Hint.—Sometimes an 
umbrella has considerable wear left in it 
but looks very shabby. When this is the 
try sponging it with well-sweetened 
This helps to restore the color and 
sugar acts like starch and stiffens the 
P. T., Beverly, Massachu- 


case, 
tea. 
the 
covering.—V. 
setts. 


For A Stockinc Run.—If you notice a 
run starting in your stocking and you 
have not time to immediately, 
moisten the place where the run ends and 
it will go no further —A. O., New York, 
New York. 


sew it 


No matter how care- 
jelly, after it has been 
to mold. To -prevent 
five cloves in the top 


V. W., Indian- 


A Jetty Hint. 
fully sealed it 
laid away, apt 
this, stick four 
of it after it gets hard.—t 


iS, 
1s 


or 


apolis, Indiana 
To Make Bacon Brown.—If you want 
bacon or ham to fry to a nice, dark, even 


of brown without being fried too 
add about one-half teaspoonful of 
syrup to the frying fat before the 
is put in the frying-pan.—R. N. K., 
Nebraska. 


shade 
crisp, 
dark 
meat 
Fairmont, 


We u your best 
ideas and suggestions for every phase of 
the home woman's activities. We will pay 
one dollar for each available contribution. 
Ideas which have appeared in print or are 
not original with the sender cannot be ac- 
cepted. Unaccepted manuscripts which 
enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
will be returned. 
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—for coffee 
—for cooking 
—for desserts 
—for all milk purposes 


Carnation Milk 


is pure milk. Only fresh, clean cows’ milk 
is received at our condenseries and handled by ; 
most modern sanitary methods (glass-lined tanks, ( 
etc.) Part of the water is taken out of original 
whole, sweet milk by evaporation in a vacuum, 
The rich milk is then sealed airtight in cans and sterilized ’ 
to keep it clean, sweet, pure and safe. . & | 
Use Carnation Milk for every milk purpose. Try it in your coffee 
and on cereals—it has the consistency of cream, For table use, making ) 
candy or cooking it is without a peer, yet costs no more than milk of doubt- | 
ful purity and freshness. Simply add pure water to Carnation Milk until 
the richness is reduced to suit your taste or to fit your purpose. | 
Your grocer has Carnation. Order afew cans today and learn the economy and satis- | 









faction of having a supply in your pantry or kitchen cabinet—always ready for use. 
| 


Free Recipe Booklet " 

Write us for a free copy of our booklet containing “The Story of Carnation Milk,” iH) 

and 100 choice, tested recipes for everyday and special dishes, sent upun request. i 
Address Carnation Milk Products Co., 853 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, U.S. A. Sold in Canada | 
} 





—Condenseries in Ontario. 
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Especi all 'y at Ni oh t me ly Sa 


RUSHING the teeth in the morning and at night is more than a mere 

cleanly habit. It is a necessary protection for adults—and even more for 
children. The enemies of the teeth flourish all day and all night —to defend 
yourself and your children against them requires constant watchfulness. 
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And the same careful attention needs medication, for the normal mouth needs 



























to be given to the selection of the pro’ none. It has no grit to secretly assist 
tecting dentifrice. The one youchoose the enemy—no “druggy” taste to create rx 
should be a safe guard if it is toguard —_ opposition to its use. Both adults and 
the teeth with safety. children enjoy the delicious flavor of | x 
| Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream isa Ribbon Dental Cream, and with it e 3 
{ 3 real safeguard. It contains no over- easily form the habit of daily care. \ 3 
\ 
\ Sold everywhere—or a trial - 


tube sent for 4c in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. Dept.L, 199 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK bg : 
PE 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined 
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